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PorrricaLLy and strategically, the conclusion of a Pact 
between Turkey and Great Britain marks an important step 
forward in the diplomatic attempt which has been going on 
ever since last March to build up a powerful and firmly 
constructed defensive alliance against new acts of aggression. 
Independently of the added political and military strength it 
brings to the agreements already made with Poland, Roumania 
and Greece, the Anglo-Turkish Pact, which has been 
completed by a similar understanding between Turkey and 
France, ranges three Powers shoulder to shoulder in the 
defence of a certain region which, both in itself and in relation 
to the general situation in Europe, is vital to all of them. 

It is only as a result of the conclusion of the Turkish Pact 
that the other reciprocal agreements have been given a 
tealistic strategical basis. Now, and only now, is it possible 
to speak seriously of the defence of the eastern Mediterranean, 
Egypt, Greece, the Black Sea, Roumania and the Balkans. 
For, apart from the extent of Turkey’s own military resources, 
the Pact gives the Western Powers the right to avail them- 
selves of certain war bases which would be of decisive 
importance if the defence of the eastern Mediterranean had 
to be undertaken. 

It would seem, moreover, that certain German and Italian 
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plans will have to be revised in the light of the new develop- 
ment. In Berlin and Rome it was thought that a German 
thrust to the south-east, strategically supported by the Italian 
and at least a part of the German fleets, operating from the 
naval bases of the Dodecanese and Italian North Africa, 
would be so powerful that no opposition could hold it in the 
east Mediterranean, Balkan and Black Sea area. A task 
which, before, was thought to be well within the strength of 
the totalitarian forces, has now been made very much mote 
difficult ; although it has to be admitted that the defence of 
the eastern Mediterranean by the Western Powers still 
presents many serious problems, even now that the Pact with 
Turkey is an accomplished fact. Further elements in the 
Mediterranean situation, namely, that Italy has, in Libya, a 
valuable base for an attack on Egypt, and that Malta is 
similarly vulnerable, must militate against the growth of an 
easy optimism concerning defensive possibilities in this 
quarter. 

Since the contracting parties have already agreed in 
principle, and since the terms of the agreement provide for 
its immediate application if any sudden emergency should 
atise, the completion of the mutual assistance Pact between 
Great Britain and Turkey by the necessary technical and 
military discussions should present no difficulties. It was 
doubtless the original intention of the participating Govern- 
ments that the agreement should only have been announced 
after technical and military conversations had been satis- 
factorily brought to a conclusion. But in view of the 
activities in Ankara of the German Ambassador it was thought 
to be desirable that the Anglo-Turkish agreement, provi- 
sionally arrived at, should be made public at once, in order 
that the attitude of the two countries should be made unmis- 
takably clear. No objections to immediate publication 
wete taised in London, which was the more understandable 
as Baron Franz von Papen had hardly troubled to disguise 
the fact that the purpose of his mission to the Turkish capital 
was to prevent at all costs the possibility of the Turkish 
Government reaching any sort of mutual understanding with 
the Western Powers. Immediately upon his arrival in 
Ankara von Papen inundated the Turkish authorities witha 
flood of projects, plans and proposals. 
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One suggestion was that the German Government should 
use its influence with Italy to persuade that country to enter 
the Balkan Entente and pursue a policy of collaboration with 
Turkey, thus making the two countries effective masters of 
the peninsula. Another was that a ‘Grand Alliance ’ should 
be formed between Germany, Italy and Turkey ; the induce- 
ment to Turkey being, as the German envoy put it, that the 
whole strength of the Axis would be placed at the disposal 
of the Ankara Government for the achievement of its ‘ historic 
and legitimate ambition ’ of reconstituting the former Otto- 
man Empire in Asia. Not only is any such ambition 
completely foreign to Kemalist Turkey, whose ‘ nationalism ’ 
is anti-expansionist, but the Turkish Government was unable © 
to forget so soon the public declaration by Mussolini in 1934 
that Italy’s field of imperialist expansion embraced not only 
Africa but also the mainland of Asia. It would be quite 
incorrect to regard these grandiose but deceptive proposals 
as merely typical emanations from the tortuous mind of Herr 
von Papen. There is no evidence at all that the German 
envoy in Ankara was not acting in complete accordance with 
the instructions of his Government in Berlin. All the 
proposals put forward by von Papen were typically in keeping 
with the present methods of conducting foreign policy 
favoured by the National Socialist Reich. Apart from the 
characteristic opportunism and brutality normally displayed 
by Germany in foreign affairs, there is no single feature of 
Nazi diplomacy which strikes the observer more forcibly 
than the unconcealed contempt of the Germans for the 
countries with which they desire to negotiate. Political 
principles held in high esteem, regarded even as vital to the 
continued existence of the prospective ‘ally,’ are carelessly 
flouted ; and the proffer of a ‘ friendly agreement ’ is arro- 
gantly thought to be an appropriate method of inducing a 
foreign. country to accept the status of a vassal of the Reich. 
German diplomacy still remains remarkably active, though 
happily some of its efforts have been checkmated by the 
recent counter-moves of the Western’: Powers. The unwil- 
lingness, or the inability, of the Nazis to understand and take 
into consideration the mentality of other peoples—as shown 
once again in the German-Turkish negotiations—is not an 
accidental feature of the conduct of policy by the National 
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Socialist rulers of the Third Reich: it is the natural product 
of the boundless arrogance of the governing group in 
Germany. 

The conclusion of a Franco-Turkish Pact, or, to put it 
another way, the extension of the present arrangement 
between Turkey and Great Britain into a tripartite agreement, 
will add new force to the defensive alliance far in excess of the 
strength which France will contribute as her own share. 
The military-strategic importance of the alliance is also very 
considerable. But the decisive significance of the Pact must 
be sought elsewhere, in the political perspectives it opens up, 
and in the qualitative change which it brings about in the 
whole European situation. 

German and Italian pressure at Ankara notwithstanding, 
it is clear that the Anglo-Turkish Pact was not concluded 
because either one of the patties felt themselves directly 
threatened, or feared immediate military danger. As long 
as peace continues, the threat to the safety of Turkey or Great 
Britain is indirect only. No emergency situation has arisen 
to make the duty of self-defence imperative. Turkey is not 
geographically contiguous to either of the Axis Powers, nor 
is she politically and strategically on their immediate horizon. 
She is certainly not open to direct attack from either Germany 
or Italy, which Poland, the Baltic States, Roumania and Greece 
assuredly are. Taking a longer view, it may well be argued 
that a direct and acute threat to Turkey in the none too distant 
future must be reckoned with as a possibility. Even so, due 
weight must be given to the fact that Turkey, a country 
occupying a key position, geographically, strategically and 
politically, has at this present moment, in spite of all the 
bribery and blackmail attempted at Ankara by Germany and 
Italy, and without herself anticipating any immediate military 
threat to her independence, chosen to align herself with 
the defensive coalition headed by the Western States. The 
decisive significance of this move, and of the Pact in which 
it finds expression, is that for the first time a positive element 
makes its appearance in the process of building up the peace 
front against aggression—a potentially ‘offensive’ move 
comes in to complement the hitherto rigorously ‘ defensive’ 
character of the alliance. But the generally defensive natute 
of the alliance is in no way impaired. by the introduction of 
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this offensive element, which must necessarily be a part of 
any defensive policy that sets out to be constructive rather 
than merely negative. The new positive spirit is further 
exemplified by a growing determination on the part of the 
associated States to act in unison for the preservation of 
political order and territorial stability over the whole of the 
atea in which countries find themselves threatened, even 
though the immediate danger may be limited to regions which 
ate of indirect interest only to this or that co-operating State. 
Another positive factor in the Anglo-Turkish Pact is the 
unlimited reciprocal liability assumed by each partner, a 
factor the importance of which is heightened by the existing 
Russo-Turkish connection and, even more, by the close ties ° 
which unite Turkey and France. 

The signature of the Anglo-Turkish Pact shows conclu- 
sively that the construction of an extensive and positive front 
of resistance to German and Italian imperialist aggression is 
practically possible. The further progress of the negotiations 
with Russia will reveal, however, whether the responsible 
statesman at the head of the Western Powers are at last fully 
conscious of the far-reaching implications of the policy that 
has been initiated and realise the nature of the measures 
which they ate now in duty bound to carry through if the 
desired goal is to be reached, or whether, in deference to 
conservative doubts or because the mistaken counsel of the 
appeaser still persists in their ears, they will rest content with 
half measures and fail to buttress the fortification which they 
have started to build. 

As long as the total effort of the peace front against 
aggtession amounted to a number of reciprocal guarantees, 
exchanged between Britain and France on the one hand and 
Poland, Roumania and Greece on the other, the question of 
Russian assistance was perforce vague. Many different views 
concerning the character and extent of the support that it 
was desirable to ask the Soviet Union to give were put 
forward, and each of the differing opinions found reasonable 
arguments to back it. But now that the Anglo-Turkish Pact 
has been signed, the situation is completely transformed. 
There can now be no two views as to the necessity for the 
fullest possible participation of the Soviet Union in the 
defence front. The adhesion of Turkey has not only changed 
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the political character of the defence front, giving it a more 
positive sense. It has also, by altering the strategical aspect 
of the question, placed the military defence of the area:lying 
between the Baltic and the Black Sea on a.new and more 
favourable basis. But, since the area has become defensible, 
it becomes more than ever necessaty to use every opportunity 
of developing and strengthening the more favourable posi-~ 
tions that have been won. And, strategically, the threatened 
Baltic-Black Sea line can only be adequately defended from 
bases lying in the Soviet Russian hinterland. Here, in the 
political and military safeguarding of this complex of countries 
fringing the Soviet border, rounding out a.process of stabi- 
lisation that has already been set in motion as a result of the 
diplomatic achievements of the last few. weeks, lies Russia’s 
appropriate task, her natural share in the work of building 
security in the threatened areas of Europe. It is much to be 
regretted that the tactics adopted by Russia in the course of 
the negotiations between that country and the Wester 
Powers were such as to raise doubts, particularly in certain 
British circles, as to the seriousness of Russia’s intentions. 
On the other hand, it must also be admitted that Great 
Britain, taking advantage perhaps of a false lull in the intet- 
national situation, allowed weeks to go by without making 
any practical contribution to.the problem of securing Russia’s. 
adherence to the peace alliance. This, seeing that the situa- 
tion abroad, though apparently more ‘ quiet” after the 
seizure of Albania, continued in reality to be fully as menacing 
as before, while the position as regards the aggressive inten- 
tions of Germany and Italy certainly underwent no change, 
seems as unintelligible as the rather tortuous course of foreign 
policy pursued by the Russian Government. 

The British nation, with an almost unanimous voice, 
demands a Pact with Russia as an indispensable condition of 
the country’s safety, though the correspondence columns 
of some of the more important newspapers are still filled with 
a carefully selected quota of letters for and against, as if to 
show the nice balance of opinion in the public mind. In 
responsible official quarters where foreign policy is detet- 
mined, as well as in those less official circles which nevet- 
theless claim the right to influence the course of affairs, the: 
debate continues between the conservative view that admits 
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Russia reluctantly and seeks to limit the extent of Russian 
intervention as narrowly as possible, and an opposing view 
that seeks a far-reaching Russian contribution to a widely- 
conceived front of collective security. Although the Foreign 
Office experts had urged the latter opinion from the moment 
that the Anglo-Turkish Pact was signed, it needed a marked 
stiffening of the Russian attitude, and open pressure from the 
French Government, before their point of view was able to 
prevail. The experts did not attempt to conceal their con- 
viction that an immediate understanding with Russia, involv- 
ing reciprocal obligations and including military commitments, 
was essential. 

_ As against such a policy many voices have been taised- 
One group anxiously calls the attention of the Government to 
the critical position in Spain, or in Portugal. Another 
emphasises the supposed hesitancy of Poland and the Baltic 
States to suffer Russian aid. A third suggests that an Anglo- 
Russian Pact would constitute an open provocation of Herr 
Hitler, and should be rejected outright on that ground alone. 
In the face of present conditions such pleas are extremely 
unconvincing. In evaluating the political situation full weight 
must be given to the political and psychological character of 
the German leadership, and competent experts correctly point 
out that, as far as Herr Hitler is concerned, any and every 
decision of the Western Powers can and will be regarded as a 
pretext if the German leader wishes so to regard it. If Hitler 
decides to consider himself provoked, a suitable provocation 
will be found or manufactured. The decision hardly rests 
with the Western Powers. An agreement with Russia on the 
other hand, arising as a natural development from the new 
situation created by the Anglo-Turkish Pact, is more likely 
than not to have the effect of reminding Herr Hitler that 
second thoughts are best. 

If it is realised by Herr Hitler and his bellicose advisers 
that a new German coup de force will be certainly and strongly 
resisted, the outlook for peace will, thus far, be improved. 
An agreement with Russia would at the same time end, once 
and for all, the illusion (still flourishing in Berlin and Rome) 
that the collective security policy initiated by the Western 
Powers can be successfully blocked and ultimately shattered. 
Nothing is:more fervently desired in the totalitarian capitals 
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than the collapse of the Anglo-Russian conversations, and for 
very good reasons. The active adherence of the Soviet Union 
to the defensive alliance ; the exclusion of any possibility of 
a Russian understanding either with Germany alone or with 
the Axis; the rejection by Russia of a possible policy of 
isolation: these would be the first fruits of an Anglo-Russian 
agreement, and they would be decisive for the future of 
Europe. 

The consistent record of political defeats suffered by the 
Western Powers at the hands of Germany and Italy during 
the last few years is in large measure due to the fact that 
expert advice from the responsible officials of the French and 
British Governments has almost invariably been either ignored 
or else adopted with reluctance and only half-heartedly 
applied. The same thing is happening to-day, with this 
difference, that half-measures in the present international 
situation almost certainly mean war, while a bold policy con- 
sistently applied offers a reasonable chance of peace. 

Public opinion in France as well as in Great Britain has 
swung decisively over to the view that only a marshalling of 
all the forces that are willing to oppose aggression in a solidly 
built peace front can save peace. In this the opinion of the 
public has far out-distanced that of the Governments. The 
truth of this is clearly shown by the nature of the popular 
judgments passed during the last few weeks on the various 
attempts made in different quarters to minimise the importance 
of the Danzig question. It may be a coincidence, but none 
the less worth our attention for that, that the slogan so often 
heatd nowadays in Paris and London, that ‘ Danzig is not 
worth a war,’ should be word for word the same as the 
message issued day in and day out by the German Propaganda 
Ministry. National Socialism shows its genuine gratitude for 
the efforts made by its friends, witting and unwitting, and is 
never tited of referring to the ‘ complete identity of view’ 
that exists between Germany and ‘leading political circles 
abroad ’ on the subject of Danzig. If we were here concerned 
with a question of propaganda only, the danger would be 
slight. The matter is in fact more serious. Hitler is perhaps 
already convinced, and his Foreign Minister is only too ready 
to be convinced, that neither Great Britain nor France ate 
prepared to fight ‘ for Danzig,’ and the most solemn official 
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declarations to the contrary are disregarded, and will be dis- 
regarded, as long as ‘ leading political circles abroad’ con- 
tinue to parrot the slogans coined by Dr. Goebbels. Mis- 
guided attempts to minimise the importance of the Danzig 
question may well set in train a series of events that will 
ultimately decide the fate of Europe. 

The efforts that have been made to prepare the ground for 
a ‘ Munich solution’ of the Danzig problem, the attempts to 
convince both peoples and Governments that no vital issue 
is bound up with the question of Danzig, are the more repre- 
hensible since every indication from Berlin proves beyond all 
reasonable doubt that Hitler is not in the least interested in 
Danzig on racial grounds. The ‘ German folk ’ hardly comes ° 
into the picture. Self-determination is a forgotten watchword. 
As far as these demands are concerned, the solution of the 
Danzig question has not only been found: it is already in 
operation. From the ‘ geo-political’ point of view (to use a 
favourite German expression) Danzig is not a complete 
German city. It is, however, a National Socialist city in the 
fullest possible sense. Terrorism, the secret police, persecu- 
tion of the Jews, storm troopers, an authoritarian govern- 
ment, S.S. battalions, and all the other elements that go to 
make up the National Socialist scene, are already part of 
the political life of the city of Danzig. ‘Back Home to the 
Reich,’ beloved phrase of the German propaganda machine, 
is a sentimental and threadbare camouflage for aims that are 
in reality unashamedly militarist and imperialist. Germany 
again raises her insatiable demand for ‘living space.’ Danzig, 
in the latest edition of the German diplomatic phrase book, 
stands for Poland. The German claim on Danzig is a claim 
to reduce Poland to the level of a vassal of the Reich, to reduce 
Poland to political, military and economic dependence on 
the Axis. This and this alone is the problem with which 
international policy has to concern itself, now and in the future, 
when Danzig is discussed. Moreimportant than Hitler’s propa- 
gandist offers to guarantee the neutrality of Danzig when 
once the city has been surrendered to him, more important than 
German promises, bribes and threats, are the military prepara- 
tions already begun by the Reich against Poland, and more 
important than either is the psychological factor—the hatred 
of Poland that possesses the German leadership. 

Vor. CKXV—No. 748 . 
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Traditional feelings, with their roots deep down in history, 
have a great deal to do with Germany’s attitude towards the 
outside world and with het summing up of the peoples beyond 
her frontiers. Poland has again become ‘ the enemy ’—an 
enemy for whom, apart from hatred, she feels nothing but 
contempt. The word ‘ Polak,’ which the Prussian commonly 
uses when he refers to a Pole, sufficiently indicates the dis- 
esteem with which the superior race views its inferiors. The 
habit, natural to the Germans, of despising the Poles, has now 
come into its own. During the September crisis a remark was 
let fall in a Berlin drawing-toom: ‘ What rotten luck that 
the Poles should be our friends.’ The Poles are no longer 
‘ friends,’ and any mistaken ideas on this point are being 
readjusted with German thoroughness. A regrettable lapse 
in German policy, the Reich’s friendship with Poland— 
incidentally the most hotly disputed issue of National 
Socialist policy both outside and within the Party—has now 
been corrected. The Polish Ambassador Lipsky, up to a short 
while ago treated as an honoured friend, is now socially 
ostracised in Berlin. The Protocol Department of the German 
Foreign Ministry was early in the field, advising former 
acquaintances of M. Lipsky to cease including the Polish 
Ambassador in any general invitations that might be sent out. 
The Wilhelmstrasse, indeed, set about its anti-Polish campaign 
with a zest and fury that were far in excess of anything witnessed 
during the earlier bouts against Austria and Czechoslovakia. 

This pathological attitude towards Poland takes on a 
heightened significance when considered in relation to the 
military preparations set on foot by Germany against Poland 
and Danzig. In his address to the Reichstag Hitler pointed 
out, with a wealth of demagogic detail, that Poland had fallen 
into an error similar to that committed by ‘ the late State of 
Czechoslovakia’ on May 21st, 1938; for ‘ Poland, incited 
by a world-wide campaign of lies and slanders, thought fit to 
call troops to the colours, although Germany, for her part, 
had not called up a single man, had not even contemplated 
doing any such thing, had made no move that could in any 
way be construed as a threat to Poland.’ What Hitler said 
is, of course, simply untrue. Just as the Czechoslovakian 
mobilisation of May, 1938, was a reply to the military prepara- 
tions made by Germany, so in the same way the partial Polish 
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mobilisation this year was dictated by the fact that German 
troop movements were threatening the Polish frontiers. 
Hitler is able to use the expressions ‘ call to the colours ’ and 
‘ mobilisation’ in a completely misleading way. Germany, 
without carrying through a general mobilisation, was in a 
position to bring serious military pressure to bear upon 
Poland, since partial mobilisation had already been carried 
out in the Reich some months earlier. Since Hitler’s speech, 
German preparedness for a Polish war has been secretly 
carried a stage further, and it can be taken that now all the 
preliminary technical measures have been finally completed. 
These measures include the return to Danzig of several 
thousand Danzig Germans who have illegally undergone 
military training in the Reich and their incorporation in the 
Danzig National Socialist formations, and the organisation 
of ‘ Free Corps,’ most of which are stationed in Pomerania 


‘close to the German-Polish frontier. These technical 


measures are supplemented by intense political and propaganda 
activity. The National Socialist leadership is naturally aware 
of the fact that, since the conquest of the non-German 
territories of Bohemia and Moravia, it has become very 
difficult indeed to justify a ‘German solution ’ of the Danzig 
and Polish Corridor questions by simple reference to the 
doctrine of racialism or by raising the cry of self-determina- 
tion. The German Propaganda Ministry has therefore 
already begun to restate the German-Polish conflict in terms 
of personal symbolism—on the one side the good Adolf 
Hitler trying hard to find a peaceful solution, on the other 
the traitor Beck doing his utmost to provoke the long- 
suffering Reich to anger. This change of emphasis discern- 
ible in German propaganda is undoubtedly due to the fact 
that Germany’s moral position in the eyes of the world has 
been impaired, and that since the events of last March the 
earlier line of German propagnada could not be relied on to 
produce satisfactory reactions abroad. All this, however, 
is hardly likely to influence the decisions of the Fuehrer, who 
bases his judgment, not on a critical and objective summing-up 
of the situation, but on his own personal, sensitive, subjective 
appreciation—an appreciation dominated always by an 
inflexible resolve to move forward towards the unchanging 
goal which he thinks Providence has set before him. 
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Thete is hardly a shred of evidence that Hitler has even 
begun to realise the nature and extent of the resistance which 
a new act of aggression on the part of Germany would have 
to encounter. In so far as any such realisation is beginning 
to penetrate the consciousness of the German leadership, it 
has resulted at most in a willingness to reconsider tactics. 
It has certainly not led the German leaders to consider the 
abandonment of any of their imperialist objectives. This 
apparent under-estimation of the forces arrayed against them, 
this careful differentiation between the method and the goal, 
is the more understandable in view of the technical changes 
to which the German economy has lately been subjected. 
Orders have been issued to the whole of Germany’s war 
industry demanding the general introduction of a seventy- 
hour week. A major effort is called for. Technical experts 
have been categorically instructed that the end of June must 
see maximum production in all the departments of the Reich’s 
war industries, in machine building as in the manufacture of 
munitions. Work on the west and north-west fortifications 
is proceeding at a feverish speed, as is the construction of the 
new line of fortifications on the German-Danish frontier. 

The conclusion of the military alliance between Germany 
and Italy has finally convinced Berlin that the Axis has now 
become an indestructible and completely dependable instru- 
ment of German policy. The military alliance has in fact 
changed nothing in the relations of the two States. It is not 
the content, but the form, that has altered. ‘The announce- 
ment of the military alliance has had certain psychological 
effects, and was made in order to secure those effects. That 
Italy, except as a reflex action following upon the outbreak of 
a general war, should break loose from the Axis was as 
unthinkable before as since the signing of the military alliance. 
The change nevertheless illustrates the ease with which the 
totalitarian partners can transform an agreement ‘ which in 
no way has the character of an alliance’ and which was 
rhetorically described as ‘ eternally enduring ’ into something 
which, in outward appearance at least, is very different. The 
German leadership, anxiously looking across the Brenner, 
seeks by this military alliance to bind Italy more firmly than 
ever to the chariot wheels of the Reich. Italy, for her part, 
is not averse to seeing her own imperialist aims integrated 
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with those of Germany and made a part of a common policy 
of aggression. Furthermore, the already war-weary Italian 
people are unwilling to see Poland, Italy’s friend of long 
standing, change suddenly into the enemy of both Italy and 
Germany. The official proclamation of the German alliance, 
with its reciprocal pledges of assistance, will, so the Italian 
leaders hope, reassure public opinion. If Poland turns her 
back on us, so much the worse for Poland. We are the better 
off, since, if peaceful ’ measures do not give us what we want, 
we will enter a war with the German Reich at our side, a 
Reich with which we have just again affirmed our solidarity, 
which has guaranteed the satisfaction of our demands, and 
which has promised us its full support. 

Thus fortified, the totalitarian partners advance dine 
their chosen path. The immediate tasks that face them—as 
long as peace-time conditions persist—are the breaking down 
of the British system of alliances and the occupation of all the 
strategically valuable positions that can still be taken without 
provoking actual war. The primary objective of their 
propagandist and diplomatic activity is the shattering of the 
‘ policy of encirclement.’ It is a ‘ white war’ of positional 
manceuvring that is at present being waged by the Axis Powers 
with all the resources at their disposal. It is impossible that 
anyone should still be blind to the real aims of German and 
Italian policy—a brutal and aggressive imperialism. 

A consideration of the mind and mood of the German 
dictator will only strengthen the conclusion at which we 
have arrived. Hitler has become the prisoner of ever more 
extravagant and grandiose conceptions. He lives in a self- 
imagined world whose immense dimensions stretch far 
beyond the mental horizons of the normal man. Those who 
know him well tell us that his political judgment is almost 
exclusively dominated by an overpowering hatred of his 
enemies, the ‘ betrayers’ Poland, Great Britain and France. 
Of late the Fuehrer of the Reich has been seriously con- 
sidering whether or not to throw down the great public 
buildings that have been erected during his régime and have 
them replaced by other and vaster constructions. The 
ptesent monuments of his reign are too small; they will 
convey only imperfectly to future ages the true ‘ gigantic’ 
character of ‘his’ time. But it is not merely as an architect 
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that Herr Hitler is concerned with vastness of scale. Also 
as a politician. His soaring vision extends far beyond the 
present frontiers even of the new Greater German Reich. 
The visionary dimly sees great rivers emptying into the 
ocean, the true frontier of the German sway. The task of 
the Fuehrer, of himself, Adolf Hitler, the representative of 
Providence, the divinely chosen Liberator and Leader of the 
Germans, is to build up the Teutonic Empire, is to hate, to 
subjugate, and rule. 
M. Wotr. 
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FOUR HUNDRED YEARS OF RUSSIAN FOREIGN 
POLICY 


I 


Tue foreign and internal policies of a country tend to act 
and react upon each other. The internal development of a 
State must exercise a great influence upon its relations with 
other States, and it is equally certain that profound changes 
in foreign policy must also lead to changes in the internal 
structute of the State. It is on that account impossible to 
describe the foreign policy of a State without also considering 
developments in its internal policy. It would, however, not 
be right to represent foreign policy alone in its relation to 
internal policy. It would seem that the development of the 
outward relationships of any State is defined by certain 
relatively immutable factors, partly of a geographical, partly 
of a historical character. It is important to follow this line 
of development, without, of course, exaggerating its ‘ immuta- 
bility.’ Every hypothesis is useful provided that in employing 
it one keeps its conditional nature in mind. It would, for 
example, be dangerous to trace the foreign policy of Bol- 
shevism exclusively to the ‘immutable’ tendencies in the 
development of Russia’s foreign relations. But it is impos- 
sible, on the other hand, to understand this policy if it is 
regatded merely as issuing from the internal policy of Revolu- 
tionary Russia. In what follows an attempt is made to set 
forth what is relatively immutable in Russian policy. This 
obliges us to go back several centuries. 

The fifteenth century was one of decisive importance in 
Russian policy. Up to then Muscovy had felt herself to be 
metely the most westerly province of the great Mongol 
Empire extending from the Pacific to the upper course of the 
Volga. But in the fifteenth century began the decay of the 
Golden Horde, to whose sphere of power the Muscovite 
Principality belonged. Hand in hand with this decay went 
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the emancipation of Muscovy from Mongol suzerainty. The 
struggle against the Mongols promoted the development of a 
national consciousness which until then had hardly existed. 
For the first time the question arises of the meaning and con- 
tent of Muscovite foreign policy—a question which in the 
fifteenth, and still more clearly in the sixteenth, century was 
answered in a purely Maximalist fashion. Moscow is repte- 
sented in the official publicity of the time as the ‘ Third 
Rome,” destined, after the fall of the Western and Eastern 
Roman Empires, to embody the true Christendom. Here 
already the Messianic motive is superimposed on the ancient 
Muscovite policy. 

Besides this Messianic motive, however, furnishing its 
material background, is the elementary geographical fact that 
Muscovy was situated in an intermediate region where Asiatic 
and European influences met and mingled. Muscovy of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was, on the one hand, the 
extreme Western spur of the Eurasiatic Mongol Empire and, 
on the other, the most easterly territory of the European 
Germanic-Slav cultural sphere. In Central and Eastern 
Europe, Muscovy was sometimes regarded as an outpost of 
Mongol Asia. At the same time, however, the Pope and the 
Kaiser attempted to enlist the Russian princedoms, and 
especially Muscovy, into the Crusade against Islam. 

Russian princes, such as Alexander Nevsky, employed 
Tartar-Mongolian auxiliaries in their struggles against Sweden 
and the Knights of the Teutonic Order advancing from the 
West. On the other hand, the idea of using European forces 
in taking action against Asia had already emerged in the time 
of Ivan III (1462-1505). 

By the sixteenth century the foreign political programme 
of the Muscovite Czars appears to have been relatively settled. 
The aim of their policy ws to unite all Russian races under 
Muscovite sovereignty and to abolish the remains of Mongol 
domination in the Russian plain—an expansion policy, there- 
fore, in two directions—to the West and to the East. 

Apart from this, however, a further objective may be 
observed—a breaking through to the sea, both to the Baltic 
and the Black Sea. This motive of rounding off and con- 
solidating their continental dominions is firmly anchored in 
Russian foreign policy. The first Russian State was founded 
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in the ninth century in the Valley of the Dnieper by the 
Scandinavian Varangians. The dominant idea in this founda- 
tion was the conquest of the great river way from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea. Moscow, too, owes her rise to her geogra- 
phical position at the junction of the upper courses of the 
Volga, Oka and Dnieper. The statecraft of Muscovy has been 
directed since its beginnings to the domination of the con- 
nections between three seas—the Baltic, the Black Sea and 
the Caspian. 

The foreign policy of Ivan IV (1530-84) swung between 
the three directions—east, west and south. He succeeded in 
bringing the whole course of the Volga as far as the Caspian 
Sea under his sway by the conquest of the two Tartar czar- 
doms of Kazan and Astrachan. Public opinion pressed Ivan 
to continue the policy of abolishing Tartar domination by 
conquering the Khanate of Crimea, which would give him a 
firmer foothold on the Black Sea. War against the Crimea, 
however, would have involved him of necessity in a conflict 
with the strongest Power in the Eastern Europe of that time, 
namely, Turkey. For this Muscovy’s strength was insuffi- 
cient. In order to go to war with the Turks adaptation to 
European military technique would first be necessary, and 
this involved direct contact with Europe. Ivan turned to the 
West, against the Knights of the German Order and later 
against their protector, Poland. 

Ivan’s wat against Poland ended in catastrophe. Russia 
was thrown back from the Baltic for more than a century, the 
people’s strength was exhausted, a powerful revolution was 
approaching. 

While Ivan IV was harnessing all the forces of the nation 
in order to advance against the West, an opposing tendency 
gtadually became apparent. The Russian masses, ground 
down by merciless military recruiting and the pressure of 
taxation, fled, mainly in a southerly and easterly direction. 
The colonisation of the ‘New Russia,’ the fertile steppes 
between the Oka and the Black Sea, began. At the same time 
the first Russian adventurers and conquerors crossed the Ural 
Mountains and started the subjugation of Siberia under 
Russian domination. 

A hundred years after the death of Ivan IV, on the acces- 
sion of Peter the Great (1682), Russia was facing approxi- 
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mately the same problems of foreign policy as had been left 
behind by the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries: the union 
under the sway of Moscow of the West Russian peoples 
living within the Polish-Lithuanian State ; attainment of an 
outlet to the sea; domination of the connections between 
the Baltic, the Caspian and the Black Sea. The eighteenth 
century was an epoch of uninterrupted Russian advance to 
the West and South. Under Peter, Russia annexed a consider- 
able portion of the Baltic Coast and became the leading Power 
in Northern Eutope and on the Baltic. 

The wall which up to now had separated Russia from 
Europe collapsed, the ‘ window on to Europe’ was flung 
wide open. Russia became a sea-power, and thereby a 
European Great Power. The breath of ocean transformed 
Muscovy into Russia, into a European Great Power with 
European interests and aspirations. But this Europeanised 
Russia, which now took active part in European combina- 
tions and intrigues, remained at the same time an Asiatic 
State. The same Peter the Great, who employed the whole 
strength of the nation in order to fling open the ‘ window on 
to Europe,’ never for a moment forgot that Russia had 
another face—turned towards Asia. In the last years of the 
great Northern War (1700-21) Peter displayed great interest 
in exploring the water-ways to India. He also, after a vic- 
torious wat with Persia, annexed the whole of the western 
shores of the Caspian Sea. Thereby Russia gained not only 
a base for the development of her trade with South-west Asia, 
but also a point of departure for all her later conquests in 
Middle Asia, which took place in the nineteenth century and 
led to the creation of a huge sub-tropical colonial empire. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, under Catharine I 
(1762-96), Russia in Europe had attained her ‘ natural 
frontiers.’ The whole of the valley of the Dnieper was con- 
quered, the West Russian territories were torn from the 
Polish State, and, in alliance with Prussia and Austria, this 
State itself was destroyed. The last remnants of Mongol 
dominion in South Russia were dissolved and the northern 
shore of the Black Sea was incorporated in the Russian Empire. 
It was here, at the Black Sea, that Russia and Turkey met. 
Hete was the starting point for those power struggles for the 
domination of the Black Sea and the lower course of the 
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Donau between Russia and Turkey which were fought out in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Relations with Europe, in the eighteenth as in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, were decided by the 
inherent aims of Russian foreign policy. The Habsburg 
monarchy appeared as the natural ally of Russia. In approach- 
ing the Habsburgs the axiom was obviously applied : alliance 
with the further to fight the nearer. Ivan IV wished to have 
the Romish-German Emperor as ally in his struggles against 
Poland. In the seventeenth century the Romanoffs and the 
Habsburgs had a common enemy in Turkey. Friendship 
with the Habsburgs thus became a traditional part of Russian 
foreign policy. ; 

Beside the Austrian friendship all other relationships sank 
into the background. Relations with England were friendly 
as a whole, and on Russia’s side a political entente had actually 
been sought since the sixteenth century. This, however, had 
been skilfully avoided by England. Relations with France, 
on the other hand, were from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century inimical. France was, on principle, supporting 
Russia’s three most dangerous neighbours—Sweden, Poland 
and Turkey. 

The primitive nature of Russian policy towards Europe 
can be explained by the fact that at this time Russia had no 
actual European interests, and this accounts for her desire to 
remain at a distance from the complicated game of European 
politics. About the middle of the eighteenth century Russia 
had a gteat surprise, namely, the alliance of her traditional 
Habsburg friend with her traditional enemy, France (renverse- 
ment des alliances). Russia, against her will, became a member 
of the Austro-French coalition against Prussia, and thus also 
against England, which was a direct contradiction of Russian 
policy since Ivan IV. 

Russian foreign policy, however, had already begun to 
take a more conscious attitude towards the European game. 
Her relationship to the Habsburgs ceased to be the axis of her 
policy. During the Seven Years’ War of the Coalition she 
learned to know the complicated mainsprings of European 
politics. Above all she acquired a greater understanding of 
English and French policy, and the struggle of these two 
Powers for supremacy in Europe. Catharine II dissolved the 
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Russian partnership in the anti-Prussian coalition from the 
feeling that this partnership had no importance from the 
point of view of Russian interests. On the other hand, 
approach was made to the two German Powers at the point 
of immediate significance for Russia, namely, the dissolution 
of the Polish heritage. 

Since the great French Revolution and the beginning of 
the last French offensive, both against the Continent and 
against England, Russia’s relations with the two Western 
European Powers, France and England, were of decisive sig- 
nificance in the formation of Russian foreign policy. The St. 
Petersburg Cabinet swung between an alliance with England 
against France’s attempts at hegemony, and a continental 
policy in alliance with France with the object of completely 
eliminating English influence from the Continent and under- 
mining the British Colonial Empire. Catharine II and Paul I 
dreamed of conquering India. Paul I, at the end of his brief 
reign (1796-1801), had made a formal alliance with Napoleon 
and set apart an army of Cossacks for a campaign against 
India. In the archives of the Russian Foreign Office is said 
to be a letter from Napoleon of February 2nd, 1808, in which 
he proposed to the Czar Alexander I to send a Franco-Russian 
army to conquer India. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the Russian 
Empire, together with Great Britain, represented the rock 
against which Napoleon’s dream of continental domination 
was shattered. Already at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century Europe, or rather the continental mass of Europe, 
had proved itself too weak to prevail against the two European 
wing Powers, Russia and England, with their extra-European 
reserves. 

With the destruction of the Napoleonic domination and 
the annexation of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, Russia had 
attained her maximum expansion in the West. By the 
annexation of Finland the Gulf of Finland became a Russian 
inland sea, and the Gulf of Bothnia also entered the Russian 
sphere of influence. It is true that the remainder of the West 
Russian territory, Galicia, remained ‘ unredeemed.’ 

The western territorial boundaries of the Russian Empire, 
however, in no way represented the boundaries of her political 
influence. In the first half of the nineteenth century Russia 
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was without question by far the strongest military Power in 
Europe. The disunion of Germany, the struggle between 
Prussia and Austria for ascendancy in Central Europe, the 
weakening of France—all these factors augmented the 
influence of the Czars in European politics. Nicholas I 
became in fact the arbitrator of Central Europe. Russia’s 
territorial aspirations, however, were no longer concerned 
with Europe. 

The movement of Russia towards the South led inevitably 
to conflict with Turkey, who dominated the connections 
between the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. Russian policy 
aimed at settling the ‘ Straits Question’ in a manner favour- 
able to Russia. This method of solution, however, would 
have meant the appearance of Russia in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. England set herself against the extension of Russia’s 
sphere of power in this direction, and succeeded in form- 
ing a coalition against it with France, Sardinia and Turkey. 
After her defeat in the Crimean War, Russia, it is true, re- 
mained a Great Power, but suffered a weakening of her 
influence in the Black Sea and the Balkans, and was forced to 
renounce her aspirations to dominate the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles. 

After the Treaty of Paris (1856) the Eurasiatic line of 
Russian foreign policy faced south. West of this line, on the 
Russian frontier between the Baltic and the Black Sea, her 
policy was defensive and aimed at maintaining the European 
status quo. On the Eurasian line, however, between the lower 
course of the Donau and the valley of the Amur, between the 
Carpathians and the great Hingan Range (Manchuria), the 
foreign political energies of the Czarist Empire were concen- 
trated. To understand Russian foreign policy in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries it is necessary to know the 
internal connection between the separate sectors of this 
politico-strategic line. In general it may be said that the basic 
tendency of Russian expansion points to the South—to the 
‘warm waters,’ the Mediterranean, the Indian Ocean and the 
Pacific. The sum of foreign political energy was divided in 
different periods irregularly over different sectors of this line. 
There were periods in which it was concentrated more on one 
segment, in other periods on another, but the continuity 
between the different sectors remained unbroken. 
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The great Eurasian line of Russian foreign policy in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries may be divided funda- 
mentally into three principal sectors: the Near Eastern, 
including the whole of the Black Sea and the Dardanelles ; the 
Central Asiatic sector, and, finally, the Far Eastern sphere. 
The western sector of Russian foreign policy was at the same 
time the most ancient, and developed directly out of the 
struggles of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries for the 
domination of the Dnieper Valley and the northern shores of 
the Black Sea. 

Here, however, in the western sector of her foreign policy, 
Russia met with the opposition of Europe under the leader- 
ship of England (Crimean War, 1853-56). Twenty-two years 
after the Peace of Paris in 1856 which closed the Crimean War, 
during the Berlin Congress of 1878, this European front 
against the Russian advance to the Bosphorus appeared once 
more. On this occasion, too, it was British foreign policy 
which organised the resistance to Russia’s advance to the 
‘warm seas.’ The Russian offensive on the western sector of 
the Eurasiatic line was quiescent for more than a quarter of a 
century after the, for Russia, somewhat ineffectual war against 
Turkey of 1877-78. It was resumed after the unfortunate 
outcome of the Russo-Japanese War. 

Russian advances on the Central Asiatic sector also had a 
long previous history. The conquest of West Turkestan, the 
key position of all Central Asia, from both sides at once, 
namely, from the West, from the Caspian Sea, and from the 
North vid the valley of the Irtysch, was already under con- 
sideration by Peter the Great. The fulfilment of this plan, 
however, was delayed for a century and a half. The conquest 
of West Turkestan and, in general, of Middle Asia to the 
notth of Hindukusch and Pamir, fell into the ’sixties and 
’seventies and eighties of the nineteenth century, after the 
Caucasus and the Transcaspian had, following long-drawn- 
out struggles with the mountain peoples, been occupied by 
Russian troops. The conquest of Middle Asia was completed 
by the annexation of the Merv Oasis in present-day Southern 
Turkmenistan, on the watershed between the Caspian Sea and 
the Arabian Gulf. The building of the Transcaspian railway 
in 1885-88 secured the strategic and economic connections 
between the Empire and her newly-conquered provinces. 
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Russian expansion on the Central Asiatic Continent 
between 1860 and 1885 can be regarded as a direct conse- 
quence of England’s opposition, during the Crimean War and 
the Berlin Congress, to her advance on the western sector of 
the Eurasiatic line. The foreign political energy of Russia, 
barred at the Black Sea, sought other outlets. 

Here, however, on the Central Asiatic sector, Russian 
expansion once more came against British opposition. Eng- 
land answered Russia’s penetration of Middle Asia by 
announcing her protectorate of Afghanistan and Baluchistan. 
In 1885 a border scrap on the Afghan frontier nearly ended in 
war between England and Russia. Ten years later a frontier 
agreement was made between Russia and Afghanistan which 
to some extent put a stop to Russian expansion in Middle Asia. 
From now on Afghanistan acted as a buffer state between India 
and the Czarist Empire and in this way the zone of conflict 
between the two World Empires was narrowed. In the mean- 
time the centre of gravity of the Russian foreign policy was 
already shifting towards the Pacific. 

At the end of the seventeenth century the Russian Govern- 
ment was obliged to renounce in favour of China all further 
penetration into the valley of the Amur (Treaty of Nerts- 
chinsk, 1689). It was not until the middle of the nineteenth 
century that the Russian advance in the Amur Valley began 
once more, and led in 1860 to the annexation of the whole left 
bank of the Amur and the coastal territory (Treaty of Peking ; 
Founding of Vladivostock, 1860). Thus Russia achieved a 
firm foothold on the Sea of Japan. 

After the Treaty of Peking, however, a break of at least 
three decades occurred in Russian expansion in the Far Hast. 
Russian foreign political activity was concentrated in this 
period partly in the western sector (Russo-Turkish War, 
1877-88), and partly on the Central Asiatic sector (Conquest 
of Turkestan). Not until the end of the ninteenth century did 
Russia once more press her advance along the shores of the 
Pacific. At this time it seemed to the statesmen in St. Peters- 
burg that the prospects for expansion in a far easterly direction 
were more favourable than in the other two sectors of Russian 
foreign policy. For towards the end of the ’nineties Russian 
activity on the western sector was obstructed by the so-called 
Eastern Triple Alliance between Great Britain, Austria- 
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Hungary and Italy, a new edition of the coalition created by 
English diplomacy during the Crimean War and the Berlin 
Congress, while in Central Asia Russian expansion also came 
against firm opposition. 

In 1897 Russia concluded with the Habsburg monarchy an 
agreement on the delimitation of mutual spheres of influence 
in the Balkans, which amounted to a renunciation by Russia 
of an active policy in the Donau Valley and the Black Sea 
territory. The Czarist Empire sought to cover her rear in 
Europe while pursuing the path of ruthless expansion in the 
Far East. In this period also the Franco-Russian Alliance 
(since 1891) signified, above all for Russia, protection against 
German aggression, and thus the security of her western 
frontiers. That this alliance was also aimed at Britain became 
evident at the end of the Sino-Japanese War and during the 
Boer War. 

GREGORY BIENSTOCK. 


(To be concluded.) 





IN A GERMAN CONCENTRATION CAMP 


My son and I had returned to our flat in the western district 
of Berlin after witnessing the havoc and destruction which 
had been created in the Jewish shops. My brother telephoned 
to ask whether we were all right, and I sat down at my desk 
to write a letter. I was informed by the porter downstairs 
that ‘ two old friends ’ wished to see me and he was sending 
them up. Two men in civilian clothes entered and showed 
me their Gestapo badge. They asked me whether I was 
Dr. Z, and when I said I was they told me that they had come 
to arrest me. I inquired on what grounds I was being taken 
into custody. They said : 

‘There is nothing against you personally. Your arrest 
is merely one of many in pursuit of a general policy.’ 

Then. they told me to get ready and come with them at 
once. My son, who had grown very pale, left the flat 
quickly and went down to a shop to buy me some rolls and 
a piece of sausage. With the permission of the Gestapo men, 
also took 24 marks with me. I said good-bye to my son. 

As we were walking along the street, I noticed other Jews 
being led away by the Gestapo. I asked the men with me 
what was going to happen to me, and they said they knew 
nothing except that they were to conduct me to the Central 
Police Station at the Alexander Platz. I mentioned that this 
was a strange expression of thanks for a man who had been 
wounded in the Great War. One of the Gestapo men told 
me in reply that Herr von Rath was equally innocent of any 
action against the Jews who had murdered him. ‘The other 
Gestapo man was more friendly. 

The men first took me to my local police station, where I 
waited in a room with many other Jews for several hours. 
At seven o’clock in the evening the Gestapo men returned, 
and took me to the Alexander Platz. One of them suggested 
that if I would pay for a taxi we could drive there, but I said 
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that as I had a season ticket for the underground I preferred 
to go that way. The two men grumbled about being over- 
worked. They said that they had been busy arresting Jews 
since six o’clock in the morning. The one who was less rude 
said he would call up*my son after he left me to tell him what 
had happened to me. I gave the man 10 Pfennige, but do not 
know whether he actually called up my boy or not, for he 
told me afterwards that he very wisely remained away from 
our flat that evening. 

I was taken to a crowded courtyard in the Alexander Platz 
Police Station. The men in charge, who were extremely 
harsh and ordered us to stand up in rows of five, were 
obviously S.S. men, though they wore civilian clothes. For 
the S.S. men are known to be the cruellest of all. 

Motor lorries were driven up to the courtyard and thirty 
Jews were pushed into each. The lorry was covered with a 
tarpaulin, and as I was sitting near the driver I could not see 
out. Occasionally we heard shouts of ‘ Jewish swine,’ but 
as a whole the people we passed in the streets were silent. 
The prisoners near the back could see that we were driving 
towards the north of Berlin, and we realised that we were 
being taken to the Sachsenhausen Concentration Camp near 
Oranienburg. We arrived there a little before eight. The 
back of the lorry was opened. We were told to climb over 
the benches on which we had been sitting, and to jump down 
to the ground. Many of the older men fell after jumping, but 
they were kicked until they got up again. 

The thirty of us were quickly surrounded by a dozen 
S.S. men and Scharfibrer (men with the rank of non-com- 
missioned officers in the S.S.).. Screaming, and kicking us, 
these men pushed us through the iron gateway and conducted 
us to an open space covered with earth. Searchlights threw 
a glaring light on this open space. We learned later that this 
was the place where prisoners were drilled and where soll 
call was taken. 

We were ordered to run across the drill ground to a 
barrack, called Barrack B, in which the camp’s secretarial 
offices were situated. A large number of Berlin Jews had 
already been assembled there, waiting to have their records 
noted, and the S.S. men, cursing and insulting us, told us to 
form rows of ten. The S.S, men assigned to concentration 
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camps wear the death-head insignia, which is all too 
appropriate. 

As more lorries arrived, out numbers increased. We were 
commanded to take off our collars, to open our coats and vests, 
and to empty the contents of our pockets into our hats. 

The overseers—prisoners themselves—who wore old 
uniform coats and had a white number and a red triangle 
sewn on the left side of their coats, tried to help us carry out 
these orders. When I was a soldier I had learned that one 
should never be conspicuous, but I could not take off my. 
collar as I was wearing a shirt with one attached. I therefore 
turned in my collar. A Jew standing not far from me was 
in a similar position. He said that he could not take off his 
collar. As a result he was beaten by an S.S. man until he 
collapsed, and he suffered for weeks afterwards from this 
maltreatment. 

We stood for hours, our hats, containing the contents of 
our pockets, in our hands. We watched other Jews in groups 
of ten being kicked into the barrack. Often, when they came 
out, the S.S. men put out their legs so that the Jews stumbled 
and fell to the ground. Then they were kicked by the S.S. 
men until they got up again. 

As we stood there, ordered to look straight ahead, S.S. 
men walked round us. Sometimes they told one of us to 
step forward and. asked the Jew what was his profession. 
When he answered, the S.S. men sneered and struck him in 
the face. If one of us tutned or moved our head, heavy blows 
followed. 

Next to me stood a dignified old gentleman with a white 
beard. A. very young S.S. man asked him his age and his 
profession. ‘The old Jew said : 

‘I was the President Judge at a court. I am sixty-six.’ 

‘ Well, you old fool,’ the young S.S. man answered, using 
the familiar Da, which in such a case was so insulting, ‘ then 
you have lived a whole year too long. To-morrow all Jews 
over sixty-five are to be shot. You had better get ready to die.’ 

‘ That would probably be the best thing that could happen 
to one here,’ the old gentleman answered quietly. 


We stood and stood. There was a clock in the tower 
above the iron gateway. It was ten, eleven, twelve o’clock 
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at night. Then we heard a scream which had a terrifying 
animal-like quality. A Jew, terribly beaten by some S.S. men, 
was being dragged out of the barrack. Two high S.S. 
officers—I later realised that they were the Commandant of 
the concentration camp and his assistant—came across the 
drill ground. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the names of the various S.S. men in charge of the camp 
are never made known to the prisoners. Probably these men, 
all of whom are cowards, are not quite so sure that the Third 
Realm will indeed last a thousand years, as Hitler predicts, 
and they would not like to be known by name to ex- 
prisoners. 

That night was the first time I saw the Commandant. 
When he came out on to the drill ground, a heavy wooden 
block was brought out and placed in front of us. Two strong 
straps used for attaching a man to the block could be seen. 
A young S.S. man, who was with the Commandant, carried 
a long box. Out of this he took a stick which had been 
wrapped round with wire. The Jew, whose screaming had 
so terrified us, was strapped to the block and undressed. 
The Commandant then declared that the man had been 
sentenced to fifteen blows. He turned to the young S.S. 
man who was holding the stick : 

“Is the Jewish . . . in position ?’ 

‘ The position is first rate, Herr Kommandant.’ 

The searchlights were turned on to this ghastly scene 
so that we should all see as well as hear it. .... We heard 
later that this Jew, who suffered so much cruelty merely 
because he had moaned when an S.S. man had struck him, 
was a scientist whose researches are known all over the world. 
When he was released, he was stood up, his face to the wall, 
against the barrack and ordered to hold his hands over his 
head. I heard one of the S.S. men say: ‘ What will we do 
with that Jewish swine ? Take him to the woods. But don’t 
forget to make him carry a spade so that he can dig his own 
grave first.’ 

We, in the meantime, were still standing. It was half- 
past two in the morning; 1,200 Jews from Hamburg and 
830 from Berlin had been added to our number. The men 
from Hamburg had had a worse time, for they had been 
brought by train and then been kicked along through the 
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dark woods from the Sachsenhausen station to the camp. 
Many of them already had head or face wounds. 

We were told at half-past two that we would not be 
officially admitted to the camp until the following day. We 
had been ordered to give up any foodstuffs we might still 
have, so we stood in the November night, hatless, our coats 
and vests open, with nothing to eat. Nor had we had a drop 
of water. Then, a thousand Jews at a time, we were led 
across the drill ground and placed, our faces to the wall which 
surrounded the camp. We could hear other prisoners being 
maltreated by the S.S. through the night. There were no 
sanitary arrangements whatsoever. 

At seven o’clock in the morning, when the other prisoners- 
were answering roll call, we were still standing there against 
the wall. At nine o’clock we were taken back to our place 
near the barrack. At twelve o’clock I was calledin. Inside, 
prisoners were filling in the cards of new prisoners. I was 
told to give my name, profession, address and the name of 
any member of my family who was to be notified in case of 
my death. Then I was hurried to another table, where I 
had to sign a card unread. To this day I don’t know what 
was printed on that card. But, as the Germans still 
have that curious feeling for ‘law and order,’ I probably 
signed, among other statements, a clause agreeing to be 
cremated in case I died in the camp. Actually, of course, 
everyone who dies in a concentration camp is cremated, so 
that the cause of death can never be established. 

After signing these cards I was given a linen square on 
which was printed : Number WXYZ. 

When I was leaving the barrack I managed to avoid 
stumbling over the feet of an S.S. man who tried to make me 
fall. I went back to the others, and again we stood there for 
hours. Until four o’clock in the afternoon. Then we were 
taken to get our camp clothing. At five o’clock my turn 
came. I was ordered to give my money and valuables to a 
Scharfiibrer. had only a wrist watch and the silver insignia 
worn by men who were wounded in the Great Wat.. The 
Scharfibrer flang this insignia on the floor. As I was giving 
up my things, I witnessed a terrible scene. An elderly Jew, 
who was so exhausted that he could hardly stand, was told 
to give up a small bottle of digitalis which he had had in his 
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pocket. He explained to the Scharfubrer that he had heart 
trouble. The Scharfubrer took the medicine and said : 

‘If you are still alive in a week, you can come and beg 
me for it.’ 

_ The elderly Jew succumbed to a heart attack two days 
later. 

After we had handed in our valuables, we were undressed 
and our civilian clothes were taken from us. We kept our 
shoes, as the camp had none to provide. We then went in 
to the medical officer. Fortunately for myself I was examined 
by another prisoner. The prisoners examined by S.S. doctors 
suffered the most obscene insults. After this examination 
we were shaved, our heads shorn, and bathed. The men 
who could not stand the cold water bath after the hours of 
exposure were kicked under the water by S.S. men. 

I was then given : 

An old army uniform coat. 

A striped pair of convict trousers. 

A pair of torn pants. 

A shirt. 

A pair of woollen socks, size 14. 
An old soldier’s cap without a brim. 

When we lined up again in these clothes, our heads closely 
shaven, we hardly recognised each other. Whenever 360 
men had assembled, their Blockd/tester—the senior prisoner 
in the barrack in which they were to live—led them off. 

I was taken to Barrack ‘ab.’ I had stood without eating 
or drinking anything from the evening of November roth 
until six o’clock on the following evening—over twenty-one 
hours, and all I wanted was to sit down somewhere. 

There were two wings in each barrack. There was room 
—tables, benches for sleeping, seven latrines—for 130 men, 
but as there were. 360 of us only half of us could lie or ‘sit 
down at the same time. None of us were allowed to leave 
the barrack that evening. The older prisoners, who. had 
' been at Sachsenhausen the longest, and some of the old 
political prisoners, had military bunks, hung three on top of 
each other. As we.were not permitted to take in newspapers 
for the first two weeks—and then only National Socialist 


papers—there was no paper for the lavatories. 
We lay on straw spread on the floor, and had two blankets. 
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There was no stove, but a few days later one was supplied 
for the room in which we spent the day. We were given 
nothing to eat that firstevening. We were ordered to undress 
and to use our trousers, shoes and coat as a pillow. The 
senior prisoner then said a few words to us, telling us that 
any attempt to escape was hopeless, and warning us that 
homosexuality was severely punished in the camp. He also 
told us about all the punishments of the camp, saying that 
we could not imagine how terrible they were. Then, at 
eight o’clock, the lights were extinguished. The air in the 
overcrowded room was extremely bad. 

We had to get up at five o’clock in the morning and, 
according to regulations, we kept on only out pants and went 
into the washroom. As the accommodation for so many men 
was insufficient we stood for a long time waiting to wash. 

I went with fourteen comrades to get our food. We 
matched to the kitchen. Six large cauldrons were ready for 
each barrack. All the work in the kitchens is done by 
prisoners, but the S.S. supervisors could not resist pushing 
or hitting the men carrying the heavy cauldrons. Each of 
us was given only about half a pint of a milky-looking 
substance. There was tapioca or barley in this soup, which 
was slightly sweetened. We each had half a loaf of a darkish 
bread which had a sour taste and was very heavy. But we 
were so hungry that we were glad to have anything to eat. 
The barrack was so overcrowded that most of us had to stand 
while we ate. We were ordered to give back all the bread 
we did not eat. At fitst, when we still had reserve strength, 
we did not eat it all, and, though this was strictly forbidden, — 
we gave what bread was left after each meal to older prisoners 
who were already suffering from malnutrition. 

At half-past six we were marched out in rows of ten to 
the drill ground for roll call. This happened morning, noon 
and night, and each time we were counted and the senior 
prisoner from our barrack reported that we were all present. 
That first morning we learned that 1,500 new Jewish prisoners 
from Hamburg had arrived during the night. They had 
stood for forty-five hours without food or drink. No 
wonder that two of these Jews, in their despair and exhaustion, 
had cut through their pulse before their property, including 
theit pocket knives, had been taken from them. 
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In our first morning drill we marched, were told to do 
difficult exercises, were taught how to remove our caps 
shatply when S.S. men passed. 

There ate no written regulations governing the Sachsen- 
hausen Concentration Camp. The Leitmotif is that ‘ Every- 
thing is forbidden in the Camp.’ This makes it exceedingly 
difficult for the prisoners, who, of course, have no redress, 
and nevet know which action will be considered punishable 
and which will not. The older prisoners told us that we 
must call each other by the familiar Dz, that, even two weeks 
later when we were allowed to buy cigarettes if we had 
money, we were never permitted to smoke while working. 
Nor were we allowed to speak to each other while on duty. 

The drill is not too bad when supervised by the older 
prisoners. But when the S.S. men have finished their 
excellent breakfast and appear, cigarette in hand, on the drill 
ground, the torment begins. They made us run for half an 
hour or bend out knees for a long time. The weaker men 
amongst us collapsed, but were kicked until they made the 
great effort of rising to their feet again. An elderly Jewish 
ptisoner with a bad heart explained to the Scharfubrer that he 
was physically unable to carry on. When we left the drill 
gtound he fell down dead. 

For lunch that day we had a liquid potato purée in which 
small bits of red whale meat were swimming about. The 
food was highly spiced, but we never learned whence this 
taste came. For pepper, as an imported product, could not 
have been used in the camp. I had learned in the war that 
it was wise to keep up my strength, and ate all I could get. 

In the afternoon we were again taken to the drill ground 
and we remained there, drilling and exercising, until six 
o’clock. We spent the evening sewing the numbers on our 
coats, but as only three or four needles were available we 
had to wait our turn. We were not yet allowed to smoke, 
tead ot write. We were terribly depressed by our anxiety 
about our families. They would not know whether we were 
still alive, and we, in turn, did not know whether our sons 
ot brothers had been arrested. 

Ex-PRISONER. 
(To be continued.) 
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1939 


THE CRISIS IN THE LABOUR PARTY 


THe expulsion of Sir Stafford Cripps and several of his 
prominent supporters from the Labour Party is bringing to 
a head a crisis which has existed in the Labour Movement 
for some considerable time. How deep it is, and how far- 
reaching its implications, few. people yet realise. 

At the moment it bears the marks of domesticity—a 
quarrel between leaders of the Labour Party, the expulsion 
of prominent members, and a campaign for their reinstate- 
ment. ‘The tactics pursued by Sir Stafford since his expulsion 
may be responsible for these limited impressions. Although 
an expelled leader, he stands before the country and the 
Labour Party as the most effective recruiting sergeant for the 
Party, protesting his loyalty and seeking reinstatement. 

Nevertheless a closer examination of the facts of the 
situation will reveal that there is much more in it than appears 
on the surface. Indeed, it is not too much to say that this 
crisis is different, in its character and circumstances, from any 
the Labour Party has yet experienced. 

For insisting that the most vital issue of current politics, 
the point of view of the minority on the Executive, should 
be presented to the members, Sir Stafford has been expelled. 
Regarding the situation as serious, he issued a petition to the 
people, both in the Labour Party and outside its ranks. 
The petition is to be presented to the leaders of the progressive 
parties at the completion of a great campaign. It calls on 
them to form at once a progressive alliance, with a view to 
conducting a joint opposition to the National Government, 
aiming at rteplacing it with an alternative government 
committed to a clearly defined and limited programme of 
home and foreign policy. 

The content of these proposals was rejected by the 
Executive of the Labour Party as emphatically as was the 
procedure taken by Sir Stafford. They have rejected all 
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‘entangling alliances’ and have adopted the policy of 
‘ Socialism or nothing.’ Such are the outstanding features 
of the crisis as presented to us. 

Although the Labour Party is comparatively young, it 
has had to face four major crises in the course of its history. 
The first was on the outbreak of war in 1914, when Messrs. 
MacDonald, Snowden and other leaders of the Independent 
Labour Party, which then held the hegemony in the Labour 
Party, refused to co-operate with the Government of the day, 
and the leadership passed into the hands of Messrs. Arthur 
Henderson and J. R. Clynes. 

The second was the prolonged crisis following the war 
and ending in the Labour Party Conference of 1923. It had 
then to choose between revolutionary Socialism and Reform- 
ism. Under the direction of Mr. Sidney Webb, with Messrs. 
MacDonald and Snowden back at the helm, it denounced all 
revolutionary doctrine and intention and announced a 
programme based upon the ‘ inevitability of gradualism.’ 

The third crisis followed hard on the heels of the General 
Strike in 1926. The whole Labour Movement became 
committed to the policy of ‘ collaboration in reconstruction,’ 
expressed especially in the Mond-Turner agreements between 
the trade unions and the employers’ federations, and the 
rupture of trade union relations with the unions of the Soviet 
Union. This was accompanied by the ruthless expulsion of 
the Communists and their sympathisers from the ranks of the 
Labour Party and the trade unions. 

The fourth crisis fell upon it in the great economic slump 
of 1931. With the fall of the Labour Government the 
leaders, Messrs. MacDonald, Snowden and Thomas, left the 
Labour Party and joined forces with the Conservatives and 
some Liberals in the formation of the National Government. 

Viewing these events in retrospect, the Labour leaders 
usually come to very self-satisfied conclusions on the grounds 
that, despite the crises, and right up to the time of the second 
Labour Government, they had witnessed the disintegration 
of the Liberal Party and a great growth in the voting strength 
of the Labour Party. The fact that since then, in the last 
two general elections, it did not poll so high a vote, or secure 
as many seats in Parliament as in 1929, is regarded with 
considerable complacency. It is explained that the circum- 
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stances were extraordinary. The Party had been deserted 
by its most outstanding leaders, and it must have time to 
recover. It would then resume its onward march and 
continue its progressive sweep towards a majority. 

Many Liberals joined the Labour Party, holding the view 
that the Labour Party would play the same réle, with modifi- 
cations, of course, that the Liberal Party had played in the 
hey-day of its glory. 

But every published analysis of the trends of public 
opinion during the subsequent years right up to the most 
recent by-elections shows that it has neither attained the level 
of its 1929 vote, nor the remotest prospect of achieving an. 
absolute majority for its ‘ Socialism or nothing ’ programme 
should there be an election within the next twelve months. 

It is passing strange, therefore, that the leaders of the 
Labour Movement, who, through all their years of leadership, 
have always relegated their Socialism to some ‘ far-off divine 
event,” and in practice have consistently held their members 
to the grindstone of practicability and immediate reforms, 
should, at this hour, suddenly be transformed into the 
devotees of an impracticable ‘Socialism or nothing’ attitude. 

But it may be that they protest their virtue too much. 
There are other explanations of this vo/te-face that may be 
nearer to the truth. History, after all, is not without examples 
of those who have drowned, with revolutionary speeches, 
their shrinking from the responsibility that goes with power, 
and who have covered their retreating steps with the 
programmes of the grand ‘ day after to-morrow.’ 

Although it would be a great mistake to underestimate 
the growth of Socialist opinion in this country, it is a far 
gteater mistake to underestimate the deep-rooted Liberal 
radicalism of the people, especially when all the forces of 
reaction of our time are combining to destroy it. It is a 
still greater mistake not to recognise that in these days it is 
not merely the Jopes of Socialists which are threatened, but 
the actualities of Liberalism—the democratic gains of a century 
of struggle. 

The Labour leaders appear to have completely overlooked 
these essentials of the situation. They have dealt with the 
new agitation as if it were nothing other than a repetition 
of their previous controversies with ‘ Left’ Socialists. But 
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it is one thing to expel the ‘ Left ’ for its Socialism ; it is quite 
a different thing to expel Socialist for his Radicalism at a time 
when the issue, dominating the minds of a radical people, 
is the danger that all their radical gains may be submerged 
by Fascist tyranny. 

It is not that the leaders of the Labour Party deny the 
setiousness of the international situation. They proclaim 
its seriousness with an energy equal to that of the protagonists 
in the camps of Socialism and Liberalism. But, joining in 
the general alarm, they shrink from responsibilities which are 
imperative and make revolutionary declarations which they 
know they cannot implement. 

To put through Parliament a complete Socialist programme 
—i.e., the socialisation of the means of production—the 
Labour Party needs an absolute majority over all other 
parties. And this they have not taken the trouble to show 
they can secure. They have not answered analyses with 
counter-analysis, but with the affirmation of a belief in the 
possibility of gaining the majority they desire, and a denuncia- 
tion of those who differ from them as ‘pessimists and 
defeatists.’ 

Yet, when the very existence of the democratic institutions 
by which they hope to obtain power is threatened, the time 
factor is all-important. And it is precisely this fact of urgency, 
and the nature of the threat to democracy, which has swung 
the ‘ Left’ Socialists, such as Cripps, as well as Communists 
and Liberals, into line. This is not because the Socialists and 
Communists have abandoned Socialism, or that they now 
regard it as synonymous with the democracy we have. On 
the contrary, it is that both Socialists and Liberals recognise 
they have a common interest in standing together against 
a common danger which threatens their mutual existence. 

Politics consists not merely in the drafting of programmes, 
necessary and important as they are, but in leading social 
forces in the battle of life. And woe betide the leaders and 
the movements that fail to grasp the essential issues of the day 
and give the answer and the deed, which the great majority 
of the people can see ate practicable and necessary, now / 
For if they fail in this duty of leadership, to-morrow’s 
ptogrammes will then be of no avail. 

Tested by these criteria, the conversion of Transport 
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House to ‘ Socialism or nothing ’ would be calamitous, were 
it true. The fact is, however, that the new gospel is being 
used only as a verbal justification for refusing to form a 
progressive alliance, and not as a guide to action to secure 
Socialism in anybody’s time. For eighteen months the 
Labour Party supported the non-intervention policy of the 
Government in regard to Spain. When it was driven into 
the position of repudiating this policy it refused to take 
common action with others against the Government. It 
criticised the Government for non-co-operation with the 
Soviet Union, but its own unions refused to co-operate with 
the Soviet trade unions. It criticised the Government with 
regard to its policy on Czechoslovakia, but capitulated on. 
the fateful Wednesday when Mr. Chamberlain went with a 
free hand to Munich, and resumed its criticism only after the 
damage had been done. 

Although it has repeatedly criticised the Government’s 
foreign policy, at no time has it taken any steps to mobilise 
such opposition, either inside or outside the House of 
Commons, as would be calculated seriously to disturb the 
Government. It withdrew its opposition to rearmament 
without securing guarantees, either with regard to foreign 
policy or the limitation of the profits of the armament manu- 
facturers. It accepted ‘ National Service,’ which meant much 
closer collaboration with the Government, on the ground 
that they were ‘ preserving the voluntary principle.’ It is 
now protesting against the introduction of conscription, and 
even as it protests it ‘accepts conscription as a fact’ and 
proceeds to direct attention to the need for reforming 
the conditions under which conscription is to be 
applied. 

On these day-to-day issues, therefore, the Labour leaders 
have played the réle of a ‘ loyal opposition,’ a kind of devil’s 
advocate providing opportunities for words—a safety-valve 
for protests. The logic of this policy leads, not merely to 
Mr. Morrison appearing on the same platform as Sir John 
Anderson and Mr. Brown, but to Labour entering the 
Chamberlain Government. It only needs the sharpening of 
the international situation, and a greater imminence of war, 
for them to be on the threshold of Downing Street, not as the 
contributors of an alternative policy to that of Mr. Cham- 
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berlain, but as his henchmen. ‘Then there will be no more 
of ‘ Socialism or nothing.’ 

Thus this slogan and the revolutionary speeches of the 
leaders of Labour, responsible for the expulsion of Sir 
Stafford Cripps and for opposition to progressive unity, turn 
out to be the old familiar camouflage of politicians shirking 
the responsibilities of power and retreating before reaction. 
It was thus that the Socialist and Labour leaders of Italy 
paved the way to the triumph of Mussolini when Turrati 
talked of ‘letting the capitalists stew in their own juice.’ It 
was thus the Socialist and Labour leaders of Germany refused 
the unity of the progressives and paved the way to the 
triumph of Hitler. Fascism does not conquer until the 
Labour Movement of a country has first defeated itself. 

But the final stage has not yet been reached, although the 
issue has been joined. The campaign launched by Sir 
Stafford Cripps has certain unique features. Although the 
platf. .m bears all the characteristics of domesticity, and much 
rectuiting of members of the Labour Party is being done, 
it would be a mistake to think that the matter ends there. 
In the constituencies campaign committees are being formed 
which include Labour, Liberal, Communist and non-party 
people, who are conducting the house-to-house canvass for 
signatories to the petition. 

The eyes of the supporters are being directed to the 
Whitsuntide Conference of the Labour Party. That, how- 
ever, can only be a temporary affair. Events, both inside the 
Labour Party and outside, are moving too swiftly for the 
propaganda to be allowed to flow smoothly towards so formal 
a decision. Already the Labour Party Executive has to face 
the question of disaffiliating the Bristol Labour Party for its 
loyalty to Cripps, and is threatening others. 

In any case it would be folly to think that the issue rests 
with the Conference. Werte it so, the result is already known. 
The bureaucracy of the Labour Party knows it has sufficient 
votes in its pocket to be able to announce the result of the 
voting now. At the best the Conference could only provide 
a platform for the supporters of progressive unity to make 
their speeches of protest. 

It is safe to predict with confidence that Sir Stafford Cripps 
will not secure reinstatement in the Labour Party at its 
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Conference. It is of much greater importance, therefore, to 
direct attention to the unity committees in the constituencies 
and the support they receive from the people. Here the 
challenge is shifted from the domestic affairs of the Labour 
Party to the much more important question of the direct 
action of the people to secure the unity expressed in the 
petition. Will it gather volume and strength sufficient to 
break the power of Transport House which is to-day the 
principal bulwark preventing the unity of the progressive 
forces ? 

If the Labour Party Executive proceeds to disaffiliate local 
Labour parties and to expel candidates who support the course . 
taken by Sir Stafford, then there may be a quick breakdown 
of the present reluctance to face the prospect of disaffiliation. 
The campaign committees would in many places rapidly be 
transformed into local organisations of the Popular Front. 
If the campaign is allowed to run its course until the Labour 
Conference, Sir Stafford Cripps and his supporters will then 
have to face the question—what next ? Either capitulation 
or a direct challenge over the heads of the Labour Party to 
the people ! 

Another factor in the situation is the number of promi- 
nent men and women of all parties who have been proclaiming 
the urgency of progressive unity. Since the expulsion of 
Cripps there has been a strange silence in their ranks, as if 
all were waiting for the ‘ domestic quarrel’ in Labour’s ranks 
to cease before entering the arena again. This lull cannot 
last. Indeed, it is already passing. The moment they line 
up collectively with the unity groups now forming in the 
constituencies, the Labour bureaucracy will be faced with a 
much greater problem than that of the disciplining of 
prominent members. 

That has ceased to be the mainissue. It is now a question 
of whether the Labour leadership is to be permitted, in the 
history of Britain, to repeat the fatal mistake of their colleagues 
of Germany and Italy. And that is not a question which can 
be formally relegated to a Labour Party Conference. The 
crisis in the Labour Movement to-day is nothing other than 
the crisis of democracy. 

‘J. T. Murpny. 
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JUGOSLAVIA AND THE FUTURE OF 
THE BALKANS 


THERE is a tendency to-day to regret the dismemberment of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, ‘that splendid economic 
machine’ as Fodor calls it in his book South of Hitler. It is 
difficult to know how to account for such a tendency when 
we remember that Austria annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina 
in 1905 quite as brutally as Hitler recently assumed control 
of Austria. Again, ‘that splendid economic machine’ in 
1914 declared war on Serbia without waiting for the reply 
to its own ultimatum. The Drang nach Osten was just as 
pressing a problem in those days as itis now. And ultimately 
the splendid machine we like to think of was torn to pieces 
by the conflicting necessities of political devolution and 
economic expansion, forces to which the Third Reich in turn 
may succumb. 

Those who regret the dismemberment of Austria 
invariably mention also the inflammatory nationalisms of the 
succession states, as though these were something artificial. 
Yet they are quite organic, and just as much political realities 
as economic realities. The only inflamed nationalism is 
Fascism, for that is nationalism which has taken over the 
State, economics, shall we say, made politics. Jugoslavia, 
however, has preserved at least the outward forms of demo- 
ctacy; and the succession states are less to blame for the 
development of economic nationalism than the Allies which, 
after the war, demanded from Germany more gold than 
there was in the world, then, on learning that was impossible, 
extorted from her huge sums in reparations which could only 
be paid by the most rigid economic nationalism conceivable. 

Conceptions such as the above are not only untrue but 
dangerous in that they obscure the issue in the last and in 
possible future wars, and engender a kind of defeatism which 
rapidly becomes fatalism before a determined aggressor. 
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Let us look at the map. The partisans of the Dual 
Monarchy praise it because it was a free trade area. But 
Germany to-day is almost as large as the old Dual Monarchy, 
and her interests, like those of post-war Austria, lie down, 
not up, the Danube. Ifa free trade area is all that is desired, 
why cannot we let Germany have it now? There are many 
arguments again, even if we adopt quite a neutral attitude. 
Europe has little reason to suppose that Nazi Germany is 
any more endowed with political genius than was pre-war 
Austria. Her installation of a governor in Bohemia was 
scatcely tactful, and can hardly be regarded as a permanent 
solution. Hence the more countries come into the Nazi 
orbit the weaker will Germany become, because her political 
expetience, as opposed to military or economic experience, 
is nil. 

Most cogent argument of all against permitting German 
domination of the Balkans, however, is that it would be but 
a step towards the domination of the world in a very real 
sense. The German army, that headless robot, is in com- 
mand, as was the Austrian years ago, and it knows only the 
word ‘ Match!’ ‘To be irresistible it needs two things above 
all others—oil and wheat. And these are found in abundance 
in the Balkans. Hence the recent German economic 
‘ultimatum ” to Rumania, and the trade talks with Jugoslavia 
on April roth. Economic penetration and control of the 
Balkans will, it is hoped in Berlin, not only provide the fuel 
for the mechanised German forces, but enable Germany to 
last out against any Allied blockade. 

At the moment, therefore, especially in view of the 
Italian occupation of Albania, the key point appears to be 
Jugoslavia. Domination or intimidation of this State will 
be the beginning of the break-up of the Balkan Entente 
(Jugoslavia, Greece, Rumania, Turkey), and whatever the 
reason for the Italian invasion of King Zog’s country, the 
reply would seem rather to be the guaranteeing of Jugo- 
slavia’s integrity than the guaranteeing of Greece, since it is 
much more directly threatened. It is in fact now surrounded, 
and the most vigorous steps will have to be taken by the 
British Government if the country is not to become another 
unwilling partner in the Berlin-Rome Axis. 

Jugoslavia, of course, is a regency under Prince Paul. 
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The present Government of M. Tsvetkovitch is more liberal 
than the previous Stoyadinovitch Government, which con- 
cluded the notorious Concordat with Rome and was within 
the Nazi orbit. Negotiations are being conducted, with 
apparent success, with Dr. Matchek, leader of the Croat 
Nationalists, for a measure of political devolution. The 
forbidden Croat Nationalist flag has reappeared in Zagreb, 
the Croat capital. These are steps in the right direction, 
but that they are insufficient is shown by Matchek’s recent 
statement toa Daily Express staff reporter 1: 


Germany’s plan, I believe, is to secure the Belgrade and south- 
eastern area as her zone. I have seen a map on which a great 
German road and railway system through Belgrade to Salonika 
is worked out in detail For Salonika is the port which the 
Germans would like to make their great Mediterranean harbour 
. . . Croatia and the Adriatic coast of Jugoslavia would be left 
to Italy as her zone of influence. That would mean that Mussolini’s 
position in the Adriatic would not be challenged by Germany. 


Credence is given to this view by the reported Italian 
threat to march her troops from Albania down to Salonika, 
should the British fortify Corfu. There are other pointers. 
Germany has moved troops up to the borders of Slovenia, 
in the extreme north of Jugoslavia, and reports are current 
of disorders in Ljubljana, the Slovene capital. It is claimed 
that there is a German minority of 500,000 in Jugoslavia, 
out of a total population of 15,174,000, but this is an attempt 
to disguise the facts. 

In Slovenia, for example, live 10,000 Germans in a little 
colony calling itself Gottschee. But they have lived there for 
joo years and have nothing whatever to do with the imposi- 
tions of the Versailles Treaty. Rather do they constitute a 
‘language island,’ a freak element which occurs all over 
Europe. Originally from Wurtemberg, they have almost 
complete liberty in the new State, elementary schools in their 
own language, their own newspaper, and the civic rights of 
the ordinary Jugoslav citizen. Since the advent of the 
National Socialist movement, however, many of them have 
succumbed to Nazi agitation, carried on both personally and 
by means of the Press, since their only newspaper is printed 


1 Daily Express, April roth, 1939. 
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in Germany. The Slovenes themselves are regarded in 
Germany as being Germans, although their language is 
Slovenian, as definitely Slav as is Russian. 

There are several reasons for this. Before the Great War, 
Slovenia was a part of Austria-Hungary. All the key posts 
in administration, education, industry and agriculture were 
given to Germans, who still form a governing class in the 
country and constitute the nucleus for Nazi propaganda and 
espionage. Thus the Pflug Sports Club and the Sch/araffia 
Marpurghia Male Voice Society are Nazi-inspired bodies. 
In addition, Germans have recently been buying up landed 
estates on the border and along strategic roads and railways, 
which are either settled by Germans with the idea of creating 
additional minority problems, or controlled through willing 
Slovenes. ‘Recently a poor farmer purchased a landed estate 
at St. Kriz on the Austrian frontier to the value of £4,200. 
Immediately afterwards the real purchaser, a rich German 
merchant, put upon it a mortgage to the value of the estate.’ * 

Among the older Slovenes, too, one hears occasionally 
a corruption of a German word, for example, zeifa, instead 
of the Slav original milo, which lends strength to the absurd 
idea that Slovenes are really German. The success of the 
above tactic is seen in the fact that 57 per cent. of the land 
round Maribor is now in the possession of Germans. Krupp 
Las also won valuable concessions in the great mining region 
of Jesenice, just over the border, and in the heart of Slovenia. 

These are not the only cards in the hands of the Axis 
partners. Germany will doubtless make it appear that she 
is freeing Slovenia and Croatia from the domination of 
Serbia, the third partner. Matchek is reported as saying : 
‘If Mussolini comes along and says, “Now look here, you 
Croatians, I will use my influence to help you get autonomy,” 
we will say “Bravo, Mussolini.” If Hitler comes along 
with the same offer, we will say, “Bravo, Hitler,” and if 
Chamberlain comes and says, “I am sending a big squadron 
to the Adriatic and advising the Serbs to give you autonomy,” 
then we will all cry, “‘ Hoch, Chamberlain.” For autonomy is 
what we want, shough autonomy inside, not outside, the Jugoslav 
State. 

The fate of Slovakia should be a clear lesson to M. 


* M. Risto Jelatchin in Voix Ewropeennes, March, 1938. 
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Matchek, and indeed the last part of his speech shows that 
he understands the position. Croatia would suffer most by 
Axis dismemberment of Jugoslavia. Her best port, Zara, 
is already in Italian hands, together with many islands down 
the Adriatic coast, a severe setback to start with. And the 
Slovenes themselves have many complaints regarding the 
persecution, imprisonment and torture of their fellow- 
nationals in Italy, where they have been called, in a charming 
and unforgettable phrase, ‘the bugs that infest a house.’ 
Their hatred for the Italians is as real as their admiration for 
Great Britain. Nevertheless, reactionary or misguided 
leaders are still capable of causing 1,500,000 Slovenes and 
3,500,000 Croats to break away from the Serbs unless some 
understanding is shown of their legitimate desires. 

* Decentralisation of government,’ as a Slovene nationalist 
assured me last year, ‘ would not necessarily break up Jugo- 
slavia, any more than.decentralisation in Great Britain and 
Ireland. It would only give the peoples composing the group 
something tangible to fight for.’ 

Jugoslavia, of course, is only a geographical expression 
meaning ‘ Land of the Southern Slavs,’ but one has only to 
look at Switzerland to see how geography can weld the most 
diverse peoples together into a State. Little military resist- 
ance, however, can be offered to any aggression from the 
north. Even Belgrade, the capital, has no A.R.P. and no 
gas masks. But these are not all the dangers. Attack may 
now be launched from the south also, on the pretext of 
freeing the million Albanians living in Jugoslavia. And the 
east is an Achilles’ heel, for there lies Macedonia, which after 
the war was divided up between Bulgaria, Jugoslavia and 
Greece. Already the Axis Powers are mooting the suggestion 
of an ‘independent’ Macedonian State. This presumably 
would be under the tutelage of Bulgaria, to win over the 
latter to the Axis, for Bulgaria was not a signatory of 
the Balkan Entente owing to her revisionist claims. 
Ultimately, of the new state Jugoslavia, only Serbia would be 
left, were these possible developments to become realities, 
as they will do unless action is taken at once. 

What would Great Britain lose? First, a staunch ally with 
effectives numbering 3,000,000 men of proved fighting ability ; 
an ait force of 300 "planes and 10,000 men ; a navy of 9,500 
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tons; and a regular land army of 110,900 soldiers ; vast un- 
tapped economic resources, including the minerals of Mace- 
donia and Serbia’s grain ; the natural mountain barrier of the 
Slovene Alps, so that the war would become a precarious fight 
for a foothold on the coast, a second Gallipoli ; air bases on the 
Adriatic; and, above all, the Balkan Entente would crumble. 

Article I of the Balkan Pact, signed February 9th, 1934, 
states: ‘ Greece, Rumania, Turkey and Jugoslavia guarantee 
mutually the security of their Balkan frontiers.’ This may 
be interpreted as not applying to a German attack on the 
northern frontiers of Jugoslavia since these are not Balkan 
frontiers. It would be the beginning of the end of the 
Balkan Entente, which is the whole aim of Hitler at present. 

Admittedly the position is a thorny one, and the guaran- 
teeing of the status quo in the Balkans would definitely alienate 
Hungary and Bulgaria. Yet there can be no excuse at this 
juncture for leaving a loophole for aggression. There seems 
no reason why the system of unilateral guarantee should not 
be applied, as was the case with Poland. This could be given 
to Greece and also to Jugoslavia, and to Bulgaria after a settle- 
ment of the Macedonian question and the Dobrudja. 

As I write, the Cabinet is reported to be discussing these 
and other questions, whilst it was rumoured from Bucharest 
that on Hitler’s birthday, April 2oth, Germany might put 
forward a plan for bringing the whole Balkan Peninsula into 
a ‘ federal economic system.’ This is the German attempt at 
a final solution of the Balkan problem, and we may be sure 
that Jugoslavia comes first, if only because it lies along the 
line of the strategic railway drive to Salonika. 

Eighty-four per cent. of Bulgaria’s trade is now done 
with the Axis Powers. Here are the figures for the remaining 
Balkan countries in 1937 *: 


GERMAN SHARE OF ForEIGN TRADE (Austria included) 
Imports per cent. Exports per cent. 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Greece 

Turkey 

Jugoslavia . 

a" Bulletin of International News, courtesy of Royal Institute of International 
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These figures, taken together with the details I have 
furnished with regard to Jugoslavia, show that Germany’s 
war has already begun. It is an economic offensive on the 
smaller, a2 process of intimidation backed by the full war 
potential of the Reich and aiming at bringing the Balkans 
within the German orbit of ‘ protection.’ 

Strategically speaking, Germany could use the Balkans 
as an admirable Lase for a similar offensive against the West, 
and against that contingency, too, we must be prepared; 
but rearmament itself is not enough. We must undertake 
a vigorous diplomatic offensive throughout Western and 
Eastern Europe, including Russia, guaranteeing the integrity 
of the smaller States before the Nazi guarantee turns them 
against us. And we must be prepared to back that guarantee 
with loans and credits to those countries in need of it and 
with trade agreements. 

At the moment Jugoslavia may not appear to realise it ; 
but her position is very dangerous, and she is being subjected 
to tremendous pressure. On May 4th, for example, the 
German leaders of the Volksgruppen in Jugoslavia, Grassl, 
Hamm, Trischer and Papp, had conversations with the 
Ministers of Justice and of Culture with regard to the position 
of the German minorities. Reconsideration of the debt 
question was demanded, as well as increased facilities for 
Germans to purchase land. The Jugoslav authorities have 
postponed the question, and meantime are moving their 
northern factories further south. 

In the last resort, it is being said, Jugoslavia would rather 
have the Italians in Ljubljana than the Germans, not merely 
because the Italians are less thorough, but also because 
Jugoslavia considers that Germany and Italy will quarrel 
overher. It is surely our task to help the country next most 
threatened. Intelligent co-operation can make her a willing 
weapon for the division and smashing of the Axis. If, 
however, she falls, the last bastion in Europe has fallen and 
the die is cast. 

J. F. Henpry. 
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One day, a few years ago, I was sitting after breakfast reading 
my morning’s letters. Among them was a catalogue from 
Messrs. Maggs Brothers, the famous book-sellers. I read 
it idly, when suddenly my eye was caught by an entry in 
leaded type. It ran as follows: ‘ Moore’s Life of Byron. 
Two volumes, quarto, edges cut. Copy presented by the 
publisher to John Cam Hobhouse Esquire, to whom Byron 
left his manor of Rochdale (see Will of Lord Byron; page 
820; Volume 2). The first volume contains John Cam 
Hobhouse’s book plate.’ 

I felt there might be more in this entry than appeared. 
I went at once to Maggs and bought the two volumes. It 
was as I had expected. The margins of the text were scored 
with little pencil notes in the writing of J. C. Hobhouse. 
These notes were still perfectly legible. At one moment I 
feared that the notes were not all in the same script. Closer 
investigation showed, however, that Hobhouse must have 
read the book twice over, and that the notes which he made 
at the first reading were written in a smaller hand than those 
which he entered on his second reading. Internal evidence 
left no doubt at all that these notes represented the comments 
of Byron’s best friend upon the ‘ official’ biography of the 
poet. I took the precaution to have all these notes carefully 
deciphered and typed out. 

Who was John Cam Hobhouse, and what was the nature 
of his long friendship with Byron ? They had first met when 
Byron went up to Trinity College, Cambridge. Hobhouse, 
who from his earliest years was somewhat conventional, had 
taken a dislike to this florid and ostentatious young man, who 
attracted attention to himself by riding a grey horse and 
wearing a huge white hat.. Hobhouse, as we shall see, was 
particularly sensitive to any action on Byron’s part which 
appeared to him unfitting in a representative of our older 

687 
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nobility. ‘There were many such actions; Hobhouse was 
often pained. 

It took John Cam Hobhouse but a few months to get over 
the grey horse and the white hat, and he soon found that the 
flamboyant young lordling possessed other qualities. He 
liked his sense of humour ; he enjoyed his high spirits ; he 
participated in his liberal sentiments ; and above all he shared 
his taste in poetry. Not that Byron read poetry very much ; 
but even at Cambridge he could write pretty verses. Hob- 
house, who also enjoyed turning epigrams, found the young 
man congenial. They became close friends. Hobhouse 
visited Byron at Newstead, and thereafter he accompanied 
him on that famous journey which has been immortalised in 
Childe Harold. While Byron scribbled those remarkable 
cantos, Hobhouse also scribbled verses. These verses were 
published under the title of a Miscellany, and were always 
referred to by Byron and his friends as the ‘ Miss-sell-any.’ 
And he also wrote a studious and scholarly book on these 
travels in Albania and the Levant. 

After visiting Constantinople, the two friends felt that it 
was time to return to England. They were given a passage 
on the Sa/sette frigate. But, as the ship began to leave the 
Aigean and to turn her prow towards England, Byron felt 
that he could not bear to return to his own home and island 
without paying a further visit to his beloved Greece. The 
Salsette therefore put in at the little port of Zea and Byron 
disembarked. Hobhouse continued his journey to London. 

The strange circumstances of that parting at Zea have been 
recorded. It took place on July 17th, 1810. Hobhouse, that 
night, made the following entry in his diary: ‘ Took leave, 
non sine lacrimis, of this singular young person on a little stone 
terrace at the end of the bay, dividing with him a little nosegay 
of flowers, the last perhaps that I will ever divide with him.” 
On reaching Malta a week or so later, Hobhouse wrote Byron 
a long letter. He added a postscript. ‘I kept,’ he wrote, 
“the half of your little nosegay until it withered, and even 
then I could not bear to throw it away. I can’t account for 
this, nor can you either, I dare say.’ Byron received this 
letter when he was in Patras: He replied to it rather sharply. 
* Your last letter,’ he wrote, ‘ closes pathetically with a post- 
script about a nosegay. I advise you to introduce that into 
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your sentimental novel. I am sure that I did not suspect you 
of any fine feelings and I believe you were laughing. But 
you are welcome.’ Another letter of Byron’s of the same 
period, written from Athens, shows that he was not in fact 
indifferent to Hobhouse’s affection. ‘ After all,’ he wrote, 
‘I do love thee, Hobby, thou hast so many good qualities 
and so many bad ones it is impossible to live with or without 
thee.’ 

Byron thereafter returned to England and woke up 
famous. Hobhouse became a tadical and contested the 
Westminster election. They remained close friends. Hob- 
house acted as Byron’s best man at that unfortunate wedding 
and stood by him to the very end during the scandal of the 
separation, even accompanying him down to Dover when 
Byron fled the country. Their relations, thereafter, became 
for a space of time a trifle colder. Hobhouse disapproved of 
the stories which reached him regarding Byron’s standard of 
life at Venice. He disapproved of Byron’s new friendships, 
such as those with Shelley and Leigh Hunt. Thus, when in 
1819, Hobhouse was committed to Newgate for breach of 
privilege and for having slandered the mother of Parliaments 
in a pamphlet, Byron was over-joyed. He sat down and 
wrote a lampoon, which he sent to Murray. Hobhouse, who 
felt that his imprisonment at Newgate was a glorious act of 
mattyrdom, was annoyed when Byron referred to it as 
‘Nugatory.’ He was even more annoyed when a version of 
Byron’s lampoon appeared in the public press. It is not a 
very good lampoon, and I shall only quote two verses. 


What did the House upon this call 
My boy Hobbie O ? 

They voted me to Newgate all, 
Which is an awkward Jobby O! 


But when you at Cambridge were 
My boy Hobbie O, 

If my memory don’t err, 
You founded a Whig Clubbie O. 


On reading this lampoon Hobhouse wrote Byron a furious 
letter. Byron took it mildly. ‘By the way,’ he wrote to 
John Murray, ‘ you do not happen to know whether Mrs. Fry 
had commenced her reform of the prisoners at the time when 
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Mr. Hobhouse was in Newgate? There are some of his 
phrases and much of his style which led me to suspect that 
either she had not, or that he had profited less than the others 
from her instruction.’ 

This quarrel was of short duration. Hobhouse travelled 
out to Italy and visited Byron in Pisa in September 1822. 
When he left, Byron was assailed by home-sickness. ‘ Hob- 
house,’ he said pathetically, ‘ you should never have come or 
you should never go.’ That was their last meeting. Hob- 
house never saw Byron again until that dreadful morning 
nearly two years later when, by the light of the candles in 
Sit George Knathbull’s dining-room in Great George Street, 
he was obliged as an executor to identify the almost unidenti- 
fiable corpse brought back from Missolonghi in a cask of 
alcohol. 

Hobhouse defended the memory of his friend with 
persistent loyalty. His subsequent career was one of some 
distinction. He became Secretary of State for War and 
Secretary of State for Ireland. He lives in Parliamentary 
history as the inventor of the phrase ‘ His Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion.’ He attended Queen Victoria’s first Privy Council, and 
has left a vivid record of that scene. He was created Lord 
- Broughton, and died in his eighty-third year, in 1869, full of 
repute and honouts. 

What addition to our understanding of Byron is provided 
by Hobhouse’s marginal comments upon Thomas Moore’s 
biography ? 

Inevitably, I fear, my comments will be somewhat dis- 
jointed. It is difficult to weave these fragmentary marginal 
jottings, scattered over two stout volumes, into any connected 
narrative or even into any symmetrical pattern. I shall 
divide these comments under three main headings. In my 
first section I shall describe the difference between the legen- 
dary Byron as portrayed by Thomas Moore in his biography, 
and the real Byron as known to Hobhouse from intimate 
association extending over some seventeen years. In my 
second section I shall refer to such additional light as Hob- 
house’s comments throw upon Byron’s true character. And 
in my third section I shall analyse the actual additions to our 
knowledge of Byron’s life which are furnished by these pencil 
notes, recovered after more than a hundred years. 
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I begin with Hobhouse’s attitude towards. the Byron 
legend. In the first place Hobhouse was a conventional 
member of the British upper class and looked upon Tom 
Moore as a little Irish adventurer of no breeding and slight 
reliability. In the second place he was, I regret to say, deeply 
jealous of any friends whom Byron managed to make outside 
the Cambridge circle. 

His hostility to, and contempt for, Tom Moore is apparent 
throughout his running commentary. Thus, towards the end 
of the second volume Thomas Moore rather unfortunately 
perhaps, quotes one of his own letters to Byron from Dublin. 
‘ Though I have not written,’ runs this letter, ‘I have seldom 
ceased to think of you ; for you are that sort of being whom 
everything, high or low, brings into one’s mind. Whether 
I am with the wise or the waggish, among poets or among 
pugilists, over the books or over the battle, you are sure to 
connect yourself, transcendently with all, and come “ armed 
for every field” into my memory.’ That letter rouses Hob- 
house to a stinging rejoinder, ‘ This shows,’ he scribbles 
in the margin, ‘ the sort of intercourse which Byron and Moore 
kept up.’ 

Here is another disobliging reference to this intercourse. 
Tom Moore (again a trifle unnecessarily) quotes a slightly 
disparaging reference to himself in one of Byron’s letters to 
John Murtay. He continues as follows: ‘I took occasion, 
in my next communication to Lord Byron, to twit him a little 
with the passage relating to myself—the only one, as far as 
I can learn, that ever fell from my noble friend’s pen during 
our intimacy, in which he has spoken of me otherwise than 
in terms of kindness, and the most undeserved praise.’ This 
was more than Hobhouse could stand. ‘From his pen 
perhaps not,’ he pencils savagely, ‘ from his lips, many.’ 

It must be realised therefore that the comments from which 
I shall quote were written in a mood of indignation against 
Moore. For in the official biography Byron’s friendship 
with Hobhouse is either ignored or else referred to in terms 
of light disparagement. Yet, in fact, it was the keel and ballast 
of Byron’s errant boat. It must in truth have been irritating 
for Hobhouse to find his own réle in that romantic drama 
reduced to insignificant proportions and to see himself 
referred to all too frequently as. ‘Mr. H. ...’ At times this 
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irritation expresses itself in his marginal notes. Moore 
states at one moment that ‘ after his departure from Southwell, 
Lord Byron had not a single friend or relative to whom he 
could look up with respect.’ ‘A very pleasing inference,’ 
comments Hobhouse, ‘to be drawn by the associates of his 
eatly days.’ ‘ Although,’ writes Moore a few pages further 
on, in referring to the early Newstead period, ‘the irregu- 
larities he gave way to were of a nature far less gross and 
miscellaneous than those, perhaps, of any of his associates . ...’ 
Against this is pencilled by Hobhouse ‘a further very agree- 
able reflextion for his friends.’ 

Moore quotes with some relish Byron’s inscription over 
the grave of his dog Boatswain, and emphasises the two 
lines :-— 

To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise ; 
I never had but one, and here he lies. 
* Which,’ Hobhouse comments upon the last three words, 
“I thus altered—* and here I lies.” ’ 

Yet it was not only of Tom Moore that Hobhouse was 
jealous. He objected to all the friends that Byron made after 
1822. In speaking of the Villa Diodati period, Moore refers 
to Shelley. ‘An aristocrat,’ he writes in his snobby little 
chirrup, ‘ by birth and, as I understand, also in appearance 
and manners.’ An angty pencil has underlined the last five 
words. ‘ Not in the least,’ comments Hobhouse, ‘ unless to 
be lean and feeble is to be aristocratical.” The gorgeous Lady 
Blessington and her strange domestic circus come in for a 
similar snarl from the pencil of John Cam Hobhouse. Lord 
and Lady Blessington in 1823 made friends with Byron at 
Genoa. Moore was delighted at recording this ‘ new inti- 
macy.’ ‘It was evident,’ he writes, ‘that to his mind the 
revival of English associations and habitudes always brought 
with it a sense of refreshment, like that of inhaling his native 
air.’ ‘Not much more reputable,’ snarls Hobhouse, ‘ than 
the Leigh Hunts.’ 

Yet in Hobhouse’s critical attitude towards Moore’s 


biography of Byron there is something far more serious than 
mere jealousy. What he really objected to was the extent to 
which Moore had pandered to the Byron legend. For 
Hobhouse, Byron was always either the ‘ dear fellow’ or the 
* singular young person” of their early years. There is one 
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passage which demonstrates exactly Hobhouse’s own con- 
ception of his dearest friend. In one of Byron’s letters quoted 
in Moote’s second volume there occurs the following passage : 
‘I can never get people to understand that poetry is the 
expression of excited passion, and that there is no such thing 
as a life of passion any more than a continuous earthquake, 
or an eternal fever. Besides, who could ever shave themselves 
in such a state?’ ‘See,’ exclaims Hobhouse in the margin, 
‘the sense and truth of this! It is the man himself.’ 

It is not surprising, therefore, that having this reasonable 
conception of Byron, Hobhouse should have been infuriated 
by Moore’s constant attempts to romanticise the subject of 
his biography. Whenever Moore indulges in purple passages 
the pencil of Hobhouse is certain to scribble such words as 
‘nonsense,’ ‘most unlike him,’ ‘I do not believe this,’ or 
merely ‘no.? When Moore suggests that the writing of the 
Prisoner of Chillon must have cost Byron ‘ many a tear ’— 
‘Not one I believe,’ barks Hobhouse from the margin. 
When Moore quotes Lady Blessington’s description of Byron 
weeping at the mention of England and his little daughter, 
down the pencil comes with ‘ Very unlike him.’ When 
Moore raves about the poetical genius of Byron, Hobhouse 
comments with some truth, ‘ But his poetry is only prose put 
into rhyme—a transcript from a narrative.’ When Moore 
discounts inaccurately upon Byron’s prowess at field sports 
and ball games, Hobhouse cannot refrain from saying that 
*B. was an outrageous horseman’ or ‘ The only thing B. 
could do well in this line was to swim.’ Moore’s actual 
silliness (as when he compares Hucknall Torkard to Misso- 
longhi) makes Hobhouse gnash his teeth. His sickly senti- 
ment drives him to fury. There is, towards the middle of 
the second volume, a somewhat unctuous tribute to Lady 
Byron. ‘ By none,’ writes Tom Moore, ‘ would a generous 
amnesty over his grave be more readily and cordially con- 
curred in than by her, among whose numerous virtues a 
forgiving charity towards himself was the only one to which 
she had not yet taught him to render justice.’ Moore must 
have been pleased when he wrote that sinuous paragraph. 
He would have been less pleased if he could have read Hob- 
house’s comment upon it. That comment consists of only 
three words—‘ False and base.’ 
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Particularly amusing is Hobhouse’s indignation at the 
frequent attempts of Moore to represent Byron as a serious 
scholar and as a student of politics. ‘He was,’ scribbles 
Hobhouse at one moment, ‘ totally ignorant of the point in 
dispute on that, or on any other, question, of politics.’ There 
is a letter quoted which Byron wrote to the egregious Mr. 
Dallas and in which he makes the following boast. ‘ As to 
my reading, I believe I may aver, without hyperbole, it has 
been tolerably extensive in the historical ; so that few nations 
exist, or have existed, with whose records I am not in some 
degree acquainted, from Herodotus down to Gibbon.’ 
Hobhouse was not going to stand nonsense such as that. 
‘I am afraid,’ he comments, ‘ that is not true to the extent 
which Byron would wish us all to believe.’ 

I have said enough under this heading to suggest that the 
general tone of Hobhouse’s commentary is to correct all 
exaggetations of the Byron legend and to present us with the 
portrait, not so much of the author of the Bride of Abydos as 
of the author of the Byron letters. 

I now pass to my second section, namely, an examination 
of those comments of Hobhouse which actually add to our 
conception of Byron’s character. 

Behind it all, as I have just indicated, is the conception 
of Byron, not as the great genius, not as the romantic figure, 
but as the gayest and wittiest of companions. ‘There is a 
passage towards the end of Moore’s life in which he refers 
in rather pompous language to the fading of memory. ‘ That 
is true,’ writes Hobhouse, ‘ what I remember best to-day 
about the dear fellow is the way he laughed.’ 

There are certain other and unexpected aspects which 
Hobhouse’s notes suggest. I had myself always supposed 
that Byron was a snobbish man who gloried in his rank, and, 
in fact, there are many passages in his writings and his letters 
which suggest a vulgar and ostentatious side to his nature. 
Hobhouse denies all this. Again and again, when Moore 
hints at his pride of birth, Hobhouse writes some such 
remark; ‘'T.M. may have derived that impression. I did 
not do so myself.’ 

Another aspect which Hobhouse’s notes emphasise is the 
gentleness of Byron. True it is that the poet had a hot 
temper and that at moments he would drain what he himself 
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called ‘that wine of passion—tage.’ But there is a note 
somewhere on these wide margins which says ‘ This is wrong. 
There was nothing fierce about Lord B.’ Hobhouse, again, 
distrusts all the more cynical remarks which in moods of 
loneliness or petulance Byron would insert in his letters. 
Moore quotes a letter to Murray containing the passage ‘ All 
men are intrinsical rascals and I am only sorry that, not being 
a dog, I can not bite them.’ Hobhouse comments in the 
margin: ‘ He did not really think so.’ Hobhouse:confirms, 
also, what many of us have suspected, that Byron was essen- 
tially a shy man and one who suffered a sense of inferiority 
owing not only to his strange upbringing, but also to his 
lameness. On the latter point he was extremely sensitive, 
and against a passage in which Moore records Mrs. Byron’s 
‘lame brat’ insult, Hobhouse has written ‘ B. told me that 
he once reproved Lady Holland in an angry tone for referring 
to Henry Fox’s lameness.’ I trust that Lady Holland, on 
that one occasion, blushed. Hobhouse admits that Byron 
was much affected by the Newstead legends of the fierceness 
of his predecessor in the title, but in general he pooh-poohs all 
Moote’s romantic suggestions as to the influence of his 
heredity. And the general picture which emerges from these 
little pencilled contradictions is the picture of a wayward, 
unstable, affectionate, sensitive and somewhat feminine 
character. 

What actual facts, in the last place, does the Hobhouse 
glossary add to our biographical knowledge ? I shall treat 
these in chronological order. 

Tom Moote has much to say about the precocity of 
Byron’s sensual passions. Hobhouse rejects this with a hoot 
of derision. Moore becomes all lacrimose about the beauty 
of Byron’s childhood-adoration for Mary Duff. ‘ With 
respect,” writes Hobhouse, ‘ to the early development of these 
propensities I am acquainted with a singular fact, scarcely fit 
for narration, but much /ss romantic and more satisfactory 
than his amour with Mary Duff.’ 

When we get to the moment of Byron’s succession to the 
peerage and the famous story of how he wept aloud when his 
name figured in roll-call with the prefix of ‘ dominus,’ Hob- 
house writes that Byron had told him that the only intima- 
tion he had of the change in his status was the marked 
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deference that crept into the manner of his headmaster 
towards him. 

Hobhouse refers to Byron’s mother as ‘that insane 
woman,’ he mentions that at one moment she wanted to 
marry a Frenchman and to transport her son to France. This 
was prevented by Lord Carlisle. He also mentions the 
culminating scene between Byron and his mother at South- 
well, when Mrs. Byron started throwing the fire-irons at her 
son and he escaped in fury and shame to London. ‘ Byron,’ 
writes Hobhouse in the margin, ‘ drove off in a chaise and 
four and she, poor soul, followed him in a chaise and pair.’ 

The next episode which Hobhouse comments upon is that 
mysterious quarrel between the young Byron and his tenant 
at Newstead, Lord Grey de Ruthven. It will be remembered 
that Lord Grey was very kind to his young landlord, allowing 
him to use one of the lodges as a private cottage, and finally 
giving him a suite of rooms in the Abbey itself. Suddenly 
one morning Byron returned to his mother at Southwell and 
refused absolutely to visit, or even to speak to, Lord Grey 
again. Mrs. Byron was distressed by his obstinacy, since 
she herself had acquired a marked affection for Lord Grey. 
Byron wrote somewhat pompously ‘ Were my reason known,’ 
he wrote, ‘ which it never will be I should be justified in my 
conduct.’ This episode has always been something of a 
mystery to Byron scholars. Hobhouse only increases the 
puzzle. ‘A circumstance occurred,’ he scribbles cryptically 
regarding Byron’s visit to Lord Grey, ‘ during this intimacy 
which certainly had much effect upon his future morals.’ 
We are left guessing. 

It must be confessed that much of the additional informa- 
tion regarding Byron’s biography which is supplied by the 
marginal glosses of Hobhouse, is of a negative rather than 
of a positive character. Thus he discredits the romantic 
legend of Byron’s passion for Mary Chaworth. ‘I do not 
believe it,’ he writes. And when Moore alludes to Byron’s 
broken heart when he learnt that Mary Chaworth had married 
Mr. Musters, Hobhouse comments: ‘ Byron told me many 
particulars of this marriage, some of them very ridiculous, 
which at that time he narrated without the slightest appearance 
of regret or feeling of any kind.’ 

While we are still in the Southwell period there is one 
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comment of Hobhouse’s which is illuminating to the Byron 
student. Moore has a gushing passage about the delights of 
the Southwell circle. It was here, writes Moore, that Byron 
first had an opportunity of ‘ profiting by the bland influence 
of female society, or of seeing what woman is in the true 
sphere of her virtues—home. The amiable and intelligent 
family of the Pigots received him within their circle as one of 
themselves.? Hobhouse sharply dispels this idyllic picture. 
‘It was at this place,’ he comments, ‘ that he learnt, not only 
his first lessons in sensuality, but had the opportunity of 
seeing to what base expedients self-interest will resort. One 
of the families mentioned winked at an intercourse between 
him and one of the ter gtr in hopes of entangling him into 
an unequal marriag 

There are ee of Moore’s happy little legends that 
Hobhouse dispels with equal realism. He denies that either 
at Harrow or at Cambridge did Byron ever manifest any 
exceptional ability. He rebuts Moore’s assertion that Byron 
was a fine orator and adds that the few speeches that he 
delivered were written out for him by Hobhouse himself. 
He disposes of the story of the debauchery at Newstead and 
says Byron and his friends did little more than ‘ drink heavily.’ 
He brushes away Moore’s, and Byron’s own assertion, that 
the Edinburgh review left him indifferent, with a note to the 
effect that he was so crushed by it that he contemplated 
suicide. And, more interestingly perhaps, he disposes of 
Dallas’ story that Byron thought highly of Hints from Horace, 
and never regarded Childe Harold as an important work, 
‘ This is not true,’ he pencils, and a few lines further on, 
* So Mr. Dallas says, but I do not believe it.’ 

I have already referred to the fact that on their return from 
Childe Harold’s first pilgrimage to the Levant, Byron returned 
to Athens whereas Hobhouse continued his journey home to 
England. On that second visit Byron did not stay at the 
pension of Madame Macri, mother of the Maid of Athens ; 
he took rooms in the Capuchin monastery and used as his 
study the choragic monument of Lysicrates, which at that date 
was attached to the main building. Moore has a passage on 
this episode which was rightly calculated to arouse Hobhouse’s 
wrath. ‘So enamoured,’ writes Moore, ‘ had he become of 
these lonely musings, that even the society of his fellow 
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traveller, though with pursuits so congenial to his own, grew 
at last to be a chain and a burthen to him; and it was not till 
he stood companionless on the shore of the little island in 
the Aigean that he found his spirit breathe freely.’ ‘ What 
authority,’ pencils Hobhouse furiously, ‘has Tom got for 
saying this? He has not the remotest guess at the real 
reason which induced Lord B. at that time to prefer having 
no Englishman immediately or constantly near him.’ Again 
we are left with a riddle. 

I shall keep for my conclusion such additional information 
as Hobhouse is able to throw upon Byron’s marriage and 
separation. Meanwhile I shall examine Hobhouse’s views 
upon Byron’s self-imposed exile. Moore took for granted, 
and perpetuated, the legend that Byron was driven out of 
England by an outburst of public resentment. Hobhouse 
denies this theory completely. Moore writes that ‘the 
excommunicating voice of society seemed to leave him no 
other course.’ ‘ There was not,’ comments Hobhouse, ‘ the 
slightest necessity, even in appearance, of his going away.’ 
On page 362 of Moore’s second volume Byron himself is 
quoted as saying that his friends advised him to slip away 
quietly for fear that he might be attacked by an outraged mob 
in Piccadilly Terrace. ‘Who gave him that advice,’ writes 
Hobhouse, ‘I know not. The apprehension was ridiculous.’ 
Again and again throughout the volume does Hobhouse 
comment upon Byron’s ill-founded persecution mania and 
the fact that there was no reason at all why he should not at 
any time have gone back to England. It was evident, 
Hobhouse suggests, that Byron actually preferred living 
abroad. There came a moment, it is true, when Byron 
became so bored by the Guiccioli that he began to think of 
returning. But by that time the cause of Greece had begun 
to glimmer as a more glorious method of escape. ‘ Such,’ 
comments Hobhouse ‘ was the beginning of his conjectures 
on the effort which cost him his life.’ 

What light, in conclusion, is thrown by Hobhouse’s 
marginal comments upon the eternal problem of Byron’s 
separation from Lady Byron ? I must confess that confusion 
is worse confounded. On the one hand, Hobhouse was fully 
aware of the relations between Byron and his half-sister, 
Augusta Leigh. That is quite clear. In his first volume 
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there is a passage where Moore tries to create a domestic 
idyll out of this relationship. ‘The sympathy,’ he writes 
‘ of a sister’s love, of all influences on the mind of youth the 
most softening, was also, in his early days denied to him, his 
sister Augusta and he having seen but little of each other 
while young. A vent through the calm channel of domestic 
affections might have brought down the high current of his 
feelings to a level nearer that of the world he had to traverse 
and thus saved him from the tumultuous rapids and falls to 
which this early elevation, in their after-course, exposed him.’ 
Hobhouse’s comments upon this elaborate metaphor is short 
and sharp. ‘ Moore,’ he writes, ‘ run mad.’ 

At the end of the same volume Moore returns to this 
theme. ‘His very inexperience in such ties,’ he writes, 
‘ made the smile of a sister no less a novelty than a charm to 
him.’ ‘ My dear Moore,’ scribbles Hobhouse in the margin, 
‘you know nothing of the matter.’ 

Yet Hobhouse, knowing all the circumstances of the 
separation, did not believe that it was caused by Byron’s 
infatuation for Augusta. He in fact makes it clear by his 
comments that he remained for ever in ignorance of the true 
motives which inspired Lady Byron to leave her husband. 
There is a passage towards the end of Moore’s life of Byron 
in which the biographer refers to the poet’s foolish propensity 
for ‘romantic maystification.’? ‘It has sometimes occurred 
to me,’ writes Moore, ‘that the occult cause of his lady’s 
separation from him round which herself and her legal 
adviser have thrown such formidable mystery, may have been 
nothing more, after all, than some imposture of this kind, 
some dimly hinted confession of undefined horrors, which, 
though intended by the relator but to mystify and surprise, 
the hearer so little understood him as to take in sober 
seriousness.” 

Hobhouse’s comment upon this suggestion is illuminating. 
‘Something,’ he comments in the margin, ‘of this sort 
certainly, unless, as Lord Holland told me...’ I fear that 
I cannot complete that sentence. 

Yet the fact remains that Hobhouse, the closest of all 
Byron’s friends, really did not know. How delighted would 
poor Byron have been had he known that we were still 
puzzling over this mystery 114 years after his death. 
Haroip NICOLSON. 
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THE HUMANISM OF JACQUES MARITAIN 
Amip all the controversies by which our age is distracted 


there is a proposition that would command assent from those 
who probably agree on nothing else. It is that behind our 
disputes about actualities there lies a philosophical issue. 
On this ground the Marxist and the neo-scholastic are found 
united. The latter may push the controversy back as far 
at least as Plato and Aristotle, whereas the dialectical 
materialist, no less convinced than the Christian that he 
possesses /ux vera, would hardly admit the relevancy of any- 
thing pre-Hegelian. Both are at one in attempting to 
interpret contemporary phenomena in the light of philo- 
sophical principles, and both are attracting an increasing 
degree of attention from the Jourdains who have been, in a 
manner of speaking, talking philosophy all their lives 
without knowing it. 

The task is considerably easier in this country for the 
Marxian, for his language is familiar to the moderately 
educated public. We can all babble about the dialectical 
process, about thesis, antithesis and synthesis. But philo- 
sophical studies have proved their fitness by der Sprung aber 
das Mittelalter, and how many people can be expected to 
recognise aseitas, to grasp the meaning of potency and act, 
essence and existence, or to distinguish between univocity, 
equivocity and analogy? It is not surprising that to the 
extent that neo-scholasticism is beginning to influence the 
intellectual life of this country it is by way of the French . 
Thomists. Credit must be given to the Fathers of the 
Dominican Province for a literal English translation—to the 
extent that this is possible—of the Swmma Theologica, and the 
work of Father D’Arcy, S.J., at Oxford, and of Dr. Thomas 
Gilby and others of the Dominican Order under the auspices 
of London University, as well as that of the Aquinas Societies, 
is deserving of every praise. It remains true that the phil- 
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sophia perennis has not tinctured intellectual life here to any- 
thing like the extent that it has in France. The explanation 
is to be sought, I think, partly in a different tradition and 
partly in difficulties of a purely linguistic kind. 

There is certainly not to my knowledge any book by an 
English writer comparable in its scope with the Humanisme 
Intégrale of Jacques Maritain, which is now available in an 
English edition under the title of Trae Humanism (London: 
Geoffrey Bles). It is the first book by the famous French 
philosopher on subjects which are profoundly influencing 
the non-philosophical public to be translated into English, 
and nobody who wishes to form a judgment on the obviously 
critical age in which we are living can afford to neglect it. 

M. Maritain, who expounds philosophy at the Institut 
Catholique in Paris, has recently been in the public eye in 
connection with political views which divide him and his 
associates from the great majority of their co-religionists. 
It is possible to dissent vehemently—as the present writer 
does—from this aspect of his work, while recognising his 
austere intellectual honesty and a power of thought which 
puts him in the very front rank of contemporary thinkers. 
His special contribution to the Thomist revival has been the 
attempt to relate the philosophical principles of St. Thomas 
Aquinas with current problems. Nothing could be more 
necessary, more difficult, and perhaps it should be added, 
more dangerous. In two books, Réflexions Sur I’ Intélligence 
and Les Dégrés du Savoir, M. Maritain has devoted himself to 
the problems raised by the speculations of the mathematico- 
physicists and his Logigue Majeure, which will presumably 
deal with the latest logical theses, is among the most intriguing 
of ‘ things to come.’ . We are witnessing at present an invasion 
of the philosophical sphere by scientists like Einstein and 
Eddington and a courageous attempt by M. Maritain to 
return the compliment. As far as an onlooker can see, the 
bridge has yet to be built. The new physicists are far from 
satisfying the metaphysician and it does not appear that even 
Catholic physicists and mathematicians are satisfied that 
M. Maritain has grasped all the points. 

True Humanism moves in a less rarefied atmosphere than 
these discussions. Its problems are those which present 
themselves to all thoughtful men and women. What is 
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man? We have been told that he is a little lower than the 
angels and also that he is a little higher than the pithecan- 
thropus erectus. What is his relation to society? Totali- 
tarianism and communism are violent attempts to solve that 
question. 

Few thoughtful people will now question that the multi- 
form problem which perplexes us all arises from the collapse 
of a Weltanschauung which not so many years ago seemed 
established for all time. Humanism meant the emancipation 
of man from God. Swinburne was one of its prophets : 


By thy name that in hell-fire was written and burned at the 
point of thy sword 

Thou art smitten, thou God, thou art smitten; thy death is 
upon thee, O Lord. 

And the love-song of earth as thou diest resounds through the 
wind of her wings— é 

Glory to Man in the highest! for Man is the master of things. 


Alas, poor master! It has been difficult to keep pace with 
his post-reformation evolution. He has been robbed of 
all virtue by Luther in the name of theology and by Freud in 
the name of science, while the optimism of Jean Jacques 
relieved him of original sin. Humanism, as Maritain sees it, 
restores the true picture of man, as ‘at once a natural and a 
supernatural being.’ To Thomist philosophy he is the 
highest in the animal order, the lowest in the spiritual. The 
study of his nature begins with a paradox : ‘ There is nothing 
man desires more than a heroic life; there is nothing less 
common to man than heroism.’ 

It is impossible even to summarise in an article the 
arguments by which M. Maritain examines the attempted 
solutions of the antinomy. The reader may differ from his 
conclusions, but I think he will find it hard to resist the 
contention that the classic problems of liberty and grace are 
not outgrown. The theological problem stands at the 
approach to every other and it may not be evaded. 

Arising naturally out of the problem of the imperfectly 
*‘ humanised ’ man of modernism is that of the social order. 
There is a sense in which it may be said that Christendom 
ended with the Middle Ages. International law is no longer 
the law of Christian peoples, nor is it true that Christianity 
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is part of the Common Law of England. The secularisation 
of human societies, whether we welcome or deplore it, isa 
fact. Many of our venerable institutions begin to have an 
anachronistic air about them. There is much indeed to be 
said for the argument that the relations between the Church 
and the world to-day are those of the pre-Constantine age, 
and many of our notions require overhauling in consequence. 

On all hands the reactions to this are to be seen. One of 
the most obvious is the pessimism of those whose bliss was 
to be alive at the dawn of modern secularism. CG. K. 
Chesterton effectively threw back Swinburne’s taunt before 
the crucifix, when he asked of the gospel of progtess : 


Hast thou fed full men’s starved-out souls ? 
Hast shou brought freedom upon earth ? 
Or are there less oppressions done 

In this wild world under the sun ? 


Pourquoi sommes-nous tristes? asked Anatole France. 
Nobody questions that we are. Communism and totali- 
tatianism are attempts by violence to redtess the ruin of 
humanitarian liberalism. Their violence is to their credit. 
It is the starting-point of M. Maritain’s inquiry that no 
defence of the bourgeois man, the man of nineteenth-century 
liberalism, is possible. What we want begins with the 
liquidation of the present order. True Humanism is not 
for anybody who does not appreciate the cataclysmic—one 
might almost say apocalyptic—character of the age in which 
we ate living. There are still people who believe that 
nothing is wrong with the world but the existence of 
‘extremists.’ Let them sleep on. 

M. Maritain’s analysis of the inadequacy of the com- 
munist and totalitarian solutions to the full nature of man 
must be studied in his own pages, but attention may be 
directed to his very interesting study of the question whether, 
for all its insistence on the economic interpretation of 
history, the basis of Marxianism is not really metaphysical. 
The adoption of something other than a pragmatic concep- 
tion of truth is one of the inconsistencies running through 
the system and scientific socialism seems in the last resort 
to be a species of secular messianism. 

What of the Christian reaction ? M. Maritain is no less 
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critical of some forms of this than he is of the two substitute 
‘ ideologies.’ One reaction to which Roman Catholics may 
be supposed to be particularly prone is an attitude which 
is simply ‘ reactionary ’ in the popular sense. Modernism is 
the evil. Let us get back to the Middle Ages. In Great 
Britain when Chesterton and Belloc began to prove that the 
devil had not all the best tunes there was a marked revival 
of a sort of medievalism, for which neither of these two 
brilliant writers was to blame, which had too much of the 
same character as the green carnation to have any lasting 
value. Nevertheless the question remains: amid the ruins 
of liberal optimism is a return to the theocentric Middle Ages 
possible ? 

Another approach to the problem is that of the 
apocalyptic school. Schweitzer’s Von Reimarus zu Wrede 
and the movements of thought to which it gave rise have had 
an influence on the theology of the last quarter of a century 
which has never been fully estimated. It presented, with a 
convincing array of fact and argument, a devastating reply 
to the liberal Protestantism of Harnack’s early writings. 
That attack was pressed home with such force by Loisy’s 
L’ Evangile et P Eglise and Tyrtell’s Christianity at the Cross 
Roads, that many honest folk were puzzled at the time by the 
encyclical Pascendi. Was the Vatican unable to distinguish 
friend from foe ? After Loisy had knocked the bottom out of 
the Wesen des Christentums, why shoot the apologist ? Surely 
he was doing his best. And what could be more helpful than 
Tyrrell’s Christianity at the Cross Roads? It said that all 
Harnack could find in eighteen centuries of history was the 
reflection of a liberal protestant face at the bottom of a deep 
well. 

The apocalyptic school emphasised the conflict with ‘ the 
world.’ Where all the modern liberals were presenting the 
historic scheme as a gradual approach to perfection, so that 
the ‘ signs of the end’ might be expected to be a treaty of 
universal agreement on everything signed in a garden city, 
Christ offered ‘ wars and rumours of wars.’ Tyrrell boldly 
declared the Christian doctrine to be one of ‘ inevitable 
failure ’ in a world given over to Satan and his angels. On 
the face of it, Roman Catholic ‘modernism’ was most 
strangely named, for it was an active revolt against the 
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moderns. Quantitatively, if these things may be estimated 
in that way, nine-tenths of it must have been pleasing to 
Rome. The one-tenth of error doomed it. 

The humanism of M. Maritain has no use for either of 
these solutions. To take the second one first, it goes too 
far in its revolt against secular religion. The world is very 
evil. ‘ The Prince of this world cometh, who hath no part 
in Me.’ But the Saviour is ‘ Salvator mundi,’ and the new 
dispensation begins with sic Deus dilexit mundum. Apocalyptic 
modernism is a too facile solution. 

The reply to the ‘ back-to-medievalism ’ movement is the 
most substantial part of M. Maritain’s book. He outlines 
a ‘new Christendom ’—not to be confused with a new 
Christianity. The Middle Ages could take Christianity for 
granted as a basis of citizenship. The State could be 
intolerant of non-Christian belief. That is no longer 
possible. Are we, then, to have /’état /aique in the full sense ? 
Not necessarily. M. Maritain conceives of a community 
‘informed’ by Christianity, while tolerating non-Christian 
beliefs. There will be no complete subordination of the 
temporal to the spiritual. The temporal order has a kind of 
autonomy, though it is ‘ infravalent.’ 

This conception of we nouvelle chrétienté is the heart of 
M. Maritain’s book. How far is it practicable ? The reader 
must decide for himself. But M. Maritain has no illusions 
about the difficulties. I think it was Tyrrell who said that 
the verdict of the deeper experience on life is always 
pessimistic. Here are M. Maritain’s words : 


The accumulated fatalities of the capitalist economic order, 
the dislocation of human life consequent on the industrial conquest 
of the universe, and, on the other hand, the age-long development 
of anti-Christian forces, like the social bankruptcy of the Christian 
world which I have earlier pointed out—all these things make it 
necessary, to my mind, to regard the inauguration of new Christen- 
dom, which I regard in itself as possible, as highly improbable, at least 
with any degree of general and stable success, before that historical 
transformation of which we are speaking. For the acts and 
conflicts of historical forces must bear their fruit in time. And 
it is impossible to see how the religious servitude of man to material 
things, whether its form be scientific or in terms of the State, can 
come to an end without a supreme effort—an inevitably catas- 
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trophic one—of human initiative to save by and for itself alone, a 
world without God.} 


The ‘ historical transformation’ here referred to is the 
liquidation of the capitalist order of society. 

There remains the question : What is the Christian to do 
in the present state of things? M. Maritain would have him 
neither stand aside nor completely identify himself with any 
political movement. He recommends ‘political action 
having a remote objective or at long range.’ To pursue the rest 
of the argument would necessitate controversies which I am 
anxious to avoid. It has been possible in this short review 
to set out only the main lines of an attempt from the Catholic 
Christian standpoint to answer the questions which have 
presented themselves at each significant stage in the history 
of humanity. M. Maritain’s study of the relations between 
private and political morality is particularly valuable. 
Rejecting Machiavellianism, he points out that the ‘ principle 
of the lesser evil’ is an ethical one and that the ethical 
problems of the politician cannot be settled by applying a set 
of abstract principles more geometrico. 

M. Maritain is conscious of the difficulties attending the 
formation of ‘ a political party with a religious label as vas 
the German Centrum.” Ot, he might have added, the Italian 
Partito Popolare, for no explanation of the sufferings of 
Catholics in Germany and Italy would be complete if it left 
out of account the errors of judgment of political catholicism. 
He prefers ‘ one or more political groups truly and specifically 
political in fact and in name . . . and authentically Christian 
in spirit.’ That has been the aim of some recent groups in 
France. The fate of the Dominican journal Sept is not 
encouraging, nor will it appear to everyone that L’Hebdo- 
madaire du Temps Présent, with which M. Maritain is now 
associated, is a conspicuous improvement on its unhappy 
ptedecessor. But these are controversial questions. They 
should deter nobody who is anxious to know what significant 
things are being said on the contemporary aspects of eternal 
problems from making the acquaintance of Jacques Maritain. 





REGINALD J. DINGLE. 


1 True Humanism, pp. 236-237. 
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‘REJOICE IN THE LAMB’?! 


‘For the Glory of God is always in the East, but cannot be 
seen for the cloud of the crucifixion. . . .’ 

The materialism of three centuries had dissipated the 
heritage of mystical feeling left by the poets and martyrs of 
the Middle Ages ; the secret of their power was lost and their _ 
simple radiant faith forgotten. But the man who wrote these 
strange words could see beyond the cloud and his eyes were 
open to a great revealing glory. This apocalyptic vision, one 
of the many revelations recorded by ‘mad’ Christopher 
Smart, gives a clue to the importance of the great spiritual 
and mystical renaissance of the ‘age of reason ’"—the eigh- 
teenth century. Swift, Collins, Cowper, Smatt, Blake, Clare, 
Hoelderlin. . . . These are great names indeed, and it is not 
enough to explain their genius by stressing their madness ; 
sutely we should respect this ‘ madness’ and stand in awe 
of the great miracle which was theirs. . . . 

Christopher Smart was a drunken sot. Christopher Smart 
was mad. He died in the King’s Bench Prison at the age of 
forty-nine—unsung, forgotten. The brilliant promise that 
he had showed at Cambridge—where he was a Fellow of 
Pembroke College—ended in Bedlam and prison. His 
friends tried to save him from what seemed the inevitable, or 
so it appeared to Gray writing from Cambridge even at an 
eatly date, friends such as Dr. Johnson, Hogarth, Garrick. 
. . . But it was hopeless. Smart was a slave to his devil, and 
what he earned he soon frittered away in the ale-houses of 
the town, unable to save himself for his will was too weak. 
An unhappy family life and, after Cambridge, appalling 
literary drudgery, debts and wine caused those first signs of 
mental decay to appear which were only the beginning of his 
terrible Via Dolorosa. 

He must have known more horror than it is given to most 


1 Rejoice in the Lamb. A Song from Bedlam, by Christopher Smart. Edited with 
an Introduction and Notes by William Force Stead. (Cape, 155.) 
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men to know—degradation, humiliation, despair—yet in- 
credibly, when he writes, he seems unaware of his tragedy and 
he is magnificent in his triumph. A Song to David has 
taken its place beside the other great masterpieces in the 
English language. The extraordinary power to translate into 
words a transcendental vision, together with the certainty of 
his mystic perception, are the result of the perfect bond 
between himself and that which he saw so clearly. ‘ For I 
am the Lord’s News-Writer—the Scribe Evangelist... 
Cowper trembled in the darkness of his damnation while 
Smart worshipped in the white light of a God of mercy and 
of love. He fell on his knees not as a penitent, but in thank- 
fulness for the miracle of Life and for his being one with the 
natural world. 

Rejoice in the Lamb is indeed a curious document. Smartt 
evidently attempted when writing it to introduce a system. 
He would be systematic in his call to praise and to pray. 
There must be strict divisions so that in his passion for 
nomenclature he could be sure that nothing had been 
omitted. But the system became muddled, the divisions 
vague and the names incomprehensible. Repetition crept in 
and the terrible logic of the mind that is not normal. But as 
one reads, re-reads and begins to understand this work, it is 
not the insanity which impresses us but the sanity of his mind 
and the serenity of his soul. 

There are many ways of approach to this—to quote the 
editor—‘ panorama of thoughts,’ but it is doubtful if a purely 
academic interest will allow the freshness and beauty of 
Smart’s imagination to be fully realised. For here is a true 
Song of Innocence—something of that long forgotten world 
of childhood. Animals, trees, birds, fish, flowers—all natural 
phenomena, his friends and foes alike—are all innocent. 
When he speaks of animals he is tender and understanding, 
as well as often biologically accurate. Like a child he endows 
them with a separate individuality, they lose their anonymity. 
. . . ‘For the Mouse is a creature of great personal valour 

. . His knowledge and observation of the living world, 
his concise summing-up of their virtues—for he can find a 
good word for the most unpleasant of the species—demon- 
strate how truly he had spanned the abyss between ourselves 
and the brute creation. 
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‘Let Ethan praise with the Flea, his coat of mail, his 
piercer and his vigour, which wisdom and providence have 
contrived to attract observation and to escape it... .’ 

He renders justice. . . . ‘Let Chalcol praise with the 
Beetle, whose life is precious in the sight of God, tho’ his 
appearance is against him. . . .’ 

And the stoat—a disagreeable animal—‘ Let Mishael bless 
with the Stoat—the praise of the Lord gives propriety to all 


But above all he loved his cat Jeoffrey. This animal he 
endowed with uncanny powers and speaks of him with an 
intuition that is beyond knowledge. ‘For I am possessed 
of a Cat, surpassing in beauty. .. .’ 

There is something of St. Francis in his great love and 
intimacy with the natural world; and what could be more 
beautiful than these lines : 


* For Flowers are peculiarly the poetry of Christ . . .’ 
* For Flowers are musical in ocular harmony . . .’ 


Sound—whether music or words—were of great import- 
ance to him. Onomatopceia and half rhymes occur fre- 
quently. Certainly he had a deep appreciation of music and 
was well acquainted with the various orchestral instruments 
of his day. 

‘For the Shawn rhimes are lawn fawn moon boon and the like . . .’ 
‘ For the harp rhimes are ring ring, string and the like . . .” 


And the sound of words—even words of his own creation. 
. . « ‘Let Ross, house of Ross rejoice with the Great Flabber 
Dabber Flat Clapping fish with hands... If we are 
inclined to find in this quotation evidence of an unbalanced 
mind, let us look to some of the poets of our own age. 
The frantic searchings of the subconscious by the Surrealists 
have never produced anything to surpass many passages in 
Rejoice in the Lamb. ‘The whole work should be of great 
importance to those still interested in Surrealism: they claim 
Blake, so Smart must take his place. . . . 

And how Smart loved the English language! He could 
translate visions into words, and the words themselves were 
precious to him, even the letters that formed the words. ‘ For 
every word has it marrow in the English tongue for order 
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and for delight . . .”. And apart from some passages which 
are incoherent or mainly devoted to nomenclature, there is a 
measured beauty in his employment of this ‘ English tongue’ 
—that one expects from the creator of A Song to David. 
Smart was also a great patriot. Internal politics and 
foreign affairs always interested him, but he is convinced of 
the superiority of the West. There are one or two comically 
relevant lines applying to our present difficulties . . . ‘ Let 
Zurishaddai with the Polish Cock rejoice—the Lord testore 
peace to Europe . . .” and ‘ God bless Churchill, Loyd . . ” 
In his Introduction and Notes, W. F. Stead gives us the 
benefit of his appreciation and careful research. We knew 
little of Christopher Smart apart from A Song to David and his 
tragic life, so thanks to the editor this revelation of his vision, 
his faith and his innocence are of invaluable assistance, 
although they cannot altogether solve the mystery. From the 
first moment of discovery there cannot have been any un- 
certainty in Mr. Stead’s mind of the importance of this 
work which can only enhance the reputation of its author, 
and there is no doubt that the publication of Rejoice in the 
Lamb is a great event. 
ELIzABETH Scott-MoNnrTAGU. 
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COMMENTARY 


May 19th. 

SrarTING with fifty-six hours of fine, soaking rain, this has 
been a draughty, hot-and-cold, depressing month, and a fair 
symbol of the situation we now find ourselves in. Because 
there has been no immediate threat of a European wat, we 
tend to regard it as a quiet month—our standards of what is 
alarming are now very high. There has been, of course, the 
military alliance between Germany and Italy ; but, as a friend 
of mine remarked, when people who have been living in sin 
for years finally get married, there’s no need for anyone to 
make a song and dance about it. There has been conscription, 
and perhaps the most depressing thing about conscription is 
the reason Mr. Chamberlain gave for it: in effect, that it is 
the only way left to make people believe us. Having run out 
of political sensations, the news-bills are now doing their best 
with bodies in cellars, eloping couples, and so on; and we 
may soon hear that tension is easier and things are looking up. 

Meanwhile—to the joy of cartoonists—diplomacy is being 
conducted in terms of doors which have been left open, or 
shut, ot ajar. The open door, in fact, threatens to become 
another blanketing formula like ‘ appeasement.’ Whenever a 
foreign statesman makes a speech on international affairs, 
experts apply themselves to the problem of whether he has 
left the door open or not. If open, the question remains : 
how wide open? and measurements ate taken. President 
Roosevelt is reported to have said that Herr Hitlet’s reply to 
his note ‘left the door open about an inch,’ and this is 
ptobably a minimum, or, as Americans would say, ‘a new 
low’ in open doors. 

Speculation on this door problem appeats to be academic, 
for, though doors now stand open in various parts of Europe 
and Asia, nobody can be induced to go through them. The 
moral of the rhyme which begins ‘ Will you step into my 
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parlour ?’ seems to have been taken to heart. The sequel 
to this will probably be an outbreak of door slamming, and 
politicians will then have to consider a new door problem: 
the door may be shut, but is it bolted ? And if bolted—they 
might proceed—is the bell working ? This last is an impor- 
tant question, as witness our Ambassador’s efforts to secure 
an interview in Berlin some weeks ago. Germany’s attitude 
on that occasion might be summed up as : Bell Not Working. 

There is no reason why speculation should not go further, 
and distinguish between different sorts of doors—front and 
back doots, for example. If the front door has been slammed, 
might not the back door have been left ajar? This, I should 
think, is a very common state of affairs in politics to-day. But 
it seems to me that the most important factor in the door 
problem—the key—has been generally overlooked. If one 
has the proper keys, it doesn’t matter much whether doors are 
open or shut ; and I think our difficulties in the last five years 
have been largely due to the fact that we have got hold of the 
wrong bunch. 


* * * * * 


In a world full of shocks to confidence, shadows cast ovet 
genuineness, and so on, sanctuary may be found at the 
Summer Exhibition in Burlington House. Here are no 
shocks, no shadows ; here, in paint, is a policy of appease- 
ment which is a complete success. The subjects are as familiar 
as one could wish, and make pleasant reading in the cata- 
logue: Sunrise after Storm, Test Match at Lord’s, A Village 

, Bath Time, Jealousy, Freddie’s First Visit, The 
Legend of the Willow Pattern, Presenting Jimmy Snodgrass, Tle 
Tired Littl Daner.... t is true there is a shortage of 
problem pictures, not a real puzzler anywhere—though I did 
hear someone whisper ‘ What’s he up to?’ in front of an 
allegory—but there are plenty of chubby little boys and girls 
in rompers, nymphs and aldermen and generals, fishing 
smacks, neo-Seurat pastorals, and Mr. Russell Flint’s delight- 
ful showgirls, in tableaux which non-stop revue could not 
improve on. For some reason that perfect Academy subject, 
the Giant Panda, has been overlooked; but perhaps the Panda 
is considered a little avant-garde as a subject. I missed, too, the 
big luscious wave that Mr. Julius Olsson has painted so often 
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and so appetisingly ; his Deep Sea Phantasy is a sad and frugal 
affair by comparison. 

There is an enormous canvas of Mr. Chamberlain, painted 
with great fluency. A calendar in the background reads July, 
1938, and Mr. Chamberlain looks as reassuring and solid as 
the Rock of Gibraltar probably looked then. Lord Baldwin 
gazes calmly from another wall, in robes which I cannot 
identify. Calmness is the prevailing note ; even Leda and the 
Swan are perfectly composed. You will not find a trace of 
the jitterbug on these walls. 

At the Summer Exhibition time is arrested ; among these 
familiar paintings one forgets the date, one can scarcely be 
sute what year it is, and such confusion has a recuperative 
value nowadays. I do not suppose, though, that the hanging 
committee chooses pictures with this end in view ; and it is 
rather puzzling to decide how the Exhibition should be 
classified. What is it an exhibition of ? Not art, certainly, 
though there are and have been artists, as distinct from 
painters, in the Academy. ‘Oh, look!’ I heard a woman cry 
before one picture. ‘ Just /ook at that little boy. Oh, what a 
darling!’ This is the perfect response to Academy painting, 
the kind of response which its whole function is to evoke, 
and by this criterion the work of artists—think of Cézanne, 
or van Gogh, or Picasso—is likely to fail miserably. It is not 
required of Academy painting that it should be art, but it 
must at all costs be agreeable ; it must, as they say, ‘ appeal.’ 

Reflecting thus before a carefully posed nymph, it 
occurred to me that, of course, the Summer Exhibition is an 
exhibition of advertisements. It is true that the names of 
products and other letterpress are missing, but these are easily 
supplied: ‘ You can have a Figure like Mine in Ten Days,’ 
for example, or ‘Plumpo for Bonny Bairns,’ or ‘'Take a 
Ramble in Sunny Surrey.’ There are portraits which might 
be suitably completed with one of those little streamers which 
emerge from people’s heads in some advertisements— 
‘Thinks: What a good thing I took Mabel’s advice.’ If 
such inscriptions ate imagined, the pictures acquire a new 
coherence and plausibility. The motive of the Academy 
picture is not, of course, to sell somebody’s product ; but in 
technique it is indistinguishable from the advertisement, and 
would certainly be improved by the addition of slogans. There 
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is the same emphasis on the agreeable, the same good humour, 
the same appeal to the most easily released responses, the 
same fulfilment of mass-wishes. Above all, there is the desire 
to please. In this respect authentic publicity has a wider range, 
for the publicist does not shrink from the ugly and the 
frightening if they serve his purpose. ‘ Before and After 
Use’ runs his motto, and a hideous picture illustrates the first 
condition, to set off the achievement of the second. By com- 
parison, the Exhibition is one-sided ; it is the world after all 
the nostrums of the publicist have been applied, it is the 
world ‘ After Use.’ Here all girls are pretty, all landscapes 
worthy of the National Trust, the working classes, if depicted, 
as genial as the middle classes could wish. Unemployment, 
war, neurosis, have as little salience here as blackheads or 
superfluous hair. 

Once it is realised that the Summer Exhibition is an 
exhibition of advertisements, it can be praised as it deserves. 
As publicity operating in the void, as it were, it is seen to be 
a logical performance and in its way masterly. It can be said, 
in fact, that Academy art is every bit as accomplished as the 
att of fashion magazines, posters and advertisements in 
general. 

ALEx GLENDINNING. 
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POEMS 
EASTER SUNDAY, 1939. EUROPE IN ARMS 


THE day is done, not only in the sky 

But also here, on earth. Though Christ die, 
Though Christ ascend to Heaven, though water, wind, 
The troubadouring meadows, all who sinned, 
Catch Heaven’s Halleluias from the sun, 

And from the clouds’ cocoon the sun soars free, 
The life we knew is ended. We have run 
Through all our follies, we are, mortally, 

The naked, netted Adam, we are lust, 

The child of tired wisdom, God’s defeat, 

The answer to our will to be complete, 

The unawareness of the central dust. 

We, who thought death the apple dropped for seed, 
Must see a million apples drop and breed 

Ten million worms that have no smaller dream. 
We were by Nature nourished ; Nature’s scheme 
Devouts us that had never once a faith, 

Never a thought, and never a fear of death. 

We would have none of God. Now God must be 
Our Friday torment through eternity. 

We shall inherit, yea ! the mortal earth 

And never know God’s freedom of His birth. 

We shall be masters in the sheltered grave 

And never know how God can surely save, 

Not through our children or the barren State, 

Not through the will, but where the dreamers wait, 
Defenceless in humility, and dark 

On one dark sea like Noah in the Ark. 

God ! Shall we loose a dove again, and wait ? 

Is there an Ararat above the tide ? 

Was it indeed Yourself was crucified ? 
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And, since I ask, God, be as dumb to this 

As if I were not. Were the mysteries 

The ease of our creation, who would sin, 

Or sinning come not quickly to Your bliss ? 
Though all the world go down (it sinks, and thin, 
The hard steel moon is sharpened on our bones) 
You are, though no man knows and no man owns. 


PROVENCE. 





THE OMISSION 


EMPTY-HEARTED am I, because 

I had forgotten the pause 

Between the still hour of the air 
And awakening night ; 

Because, with the wind in my hair 
And my shadow in flight, 

I knelt not in prayer. 


Night’s on the flowers at last. The tide 
Drains the stars as blind lids the pride 
Of touch. The wanderer’s dusty shoes 
Dream by the quiet door. 

But the feet that had bliss to choose 


Wander the corridor 
Seeking lost news. 


Could I be Easter’s lit grave, 

Could I from scented wood and wave 
Draw the immortal essences, 

Could I forever eat 

As if it were Last Supper, His 

One passion were my meat, 

And augury of Heaven, this. 


PROVENCE. 
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FEAR IN TIME OF TYRANNY 


Ir I were, all, 

The monstrous thing I see myself, 
Bundled in fur, small, 

Evoking in the circle of my lamp 

Futile kaballah fired with words for power, 
Death would be life’s one flower. 


Fear is our grace 

When we with it oppose our will 

To see God face to face, 

To be that moon that stands in midday sky, 
Vacant with pride of night. Then fear is made 
God’s salve for flesh-afraid. 


But fear that flies 

The body bound in evil, and 

In itself denies 

All meaning but one self that tastes and takes 
And sleeps, and wakes in its sad sweat to be 
Its shivering mortality : 


Such fear is this 

Vile me in Rousseau guise, who thinks 

That love is in a kiss ; 

And circled by the mountains’ spurious strength 
Becomes, when tyrants through the passes burst, 
Of all their slaves the worst. 
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SPRING, 1939 


PRETEND to hope and be as bright with Time 
As lily, lavender, and the leaf-lit fig. 

Be bud of dancing vine and cherry-rime, 

As sure of summer as the men who dig 

To let live waters in. Return again 

From complicated vision to the hills, 

Simple in aspiration after rain. 

Forget the malady that welcomes ills 

Because death was not eaten to the core. 

Be all you might have been when you were young. 
Run and return and to the heart restore 
Meaning of love and give that meaning tongue. 
Thus Jeremiah spoke; but the charred hem 

Still smelt of blood and burned Jerusalem. 


PROVENCE. 
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MEMORIES OF THE PROVENCAL PAINTERS 


Ir Cézanne had never seen 
With slow sure eyes that fought for love 

The coloured shapes through which we move, 
If Van Gogh had not danced his brush, 

Or Renoir with the wine’s full flush 

Made earth an opulence and zest, 

Would we have found the landscape blest ? 
The reds, the lemons, and the blues, 

Ochtes and pinks, and, in between, 

The rivetr-coolness of the flowers, 

The porcelain-coldness of the rocks, 

The rainbow-palette of the day, 

Are morning’s gift at Tholonet. 

Green, green, green is the young Spring, 
Running its shadows through our hair: 
Water-woven the quiet hours : 

Smooth as silk the milk-mild sky : 

And we, through these, as much aware, 

As if, through us, the birds must sing, 

As if the landscape could not choose 

But choose the heart that calls and knocks 
And waits and will not turn away. 

We are the wild evangelist 

Converting the landscape with his fist, 
Converting the landscape to his eye : 

The old man with the patient teeth 

Gnawing the rind for what’s beneath : 

The roaring lover of the grape 

Rounding earth’s flesh to sun-fired shape. 

We have seen with all the eyes and see, 
Being, here and now, immortally, 
The heirs, the fathers, and alive. 
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Alive! Alive! We cannot be 

Better than this in this gay hive. 
Now is our time for honey, now, 

As then was now to him who came, 
Old and forgotten, to make old sleep 
Dream a full sense and a new name. 
Now is our time ; and we shall keep 
What memory and God allow 

To the dead shell and the fixed frame. 
Cézanne, Van Gogh, Renoir! Through you 
We see, and you become more true, 
In harvest-fruit, in our glad mime. 
God’s other way is not in Time ; 

For natures of the quick and dead 
Are still unsummoned bones abed. 


PROVENCE. 





L. AARONSON. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Medieval Panorama, by G. G. Coulton (Cambridge University 
Press, 15s. net). 


The Jacobean Age, by David Mathew (Longmans, 155. net). 


Social Life in Britain from the Conquest to the Reformation, by 
G. G. Coulton (Cambridge University Press, 125. 6d. net). 


In the Preface of his Medieval Panorama, an octogenarian 
miracle, Dr. Coulton touches the yet unsolved problem of 
modern history. He quotes Carlyle’s complaint : ‘ What all 
want to know is the condition of our fellow-men; and, 
strange to say, it is the thing of all least understood, or to be 
understood as matters go.’ Every age and every class has 
demanded its own history, the history of kings and of con- 
queters, of peoples and of regiments, the history of political 
and social and financial power, the growth of constitutions, 
the history of international intrigue and international treaties. 
Humanity insists on popping its head up. Plutarch felt it 
necessary to explain history by personal anecdote of great 
figures, by trivial detail such as the fishing party of Antony 
and Cleopatra which Shakespeare was glad to incorporate. 
The great achievement of the age of Voltaire in historiography 
was its insistence on private and human experience, the way 
men lived in the bosom of their families, the arts they culti- 
vated. That superseded pioneer of English history, Sharon 
Turner, little more than a century ago, devoted a volume of 
his History of the Anglo-Saxons to an account of their infancy, 
childhood, names, their food, their drinks and cooking, their 
furniture, their conviviality and amusements, their money, 
their chivalry, their superstitions, their funerals, and even 
their literature. To-day, Mr. Lewis Mumford in his impressive 
synthesis, The Culture of Cities, carries the method further with 
an emphasis on the evolution of privacy. Dr. Coulton is fully 
alive to the responsibilities of this great human growth, and 
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his great mosaic of the English scene from the Conquest to the 
Reformation is based on three-score years and ten of learning 
about human beings and shaped by half a century of teaching. 

By contrast The Jacobean Age seems to have ignored the 
whole progress of modern historiography. It professes to 
study the historical setting of the first quarter of the seven- 
teenth century, asserts rightly that ‘such a study tequires 
the examination of a mosaic of contemporary record,’ and 
somewhat naively concludes that ‘ depositions, statements and 
informal notes and letters provide a flood of information on 
the state of mind of wide sections of the people.’ But so far 
from providing a mosaic the book is in the nature of a patch- 
work quilt in which the individual patches are sometimes 
pleasant and often make us wish to see the whole pattern 
from which the sample has been wrenched, or of which it is 
the sole surviving fragment. The theme is not the Jacobean 
Age, however, but the origins and ancestry of ‘ that developed 
Georgian system which was to be exemplified in the control 
of the political chessboard by the great Whig families,’ of the 
embryonic stage of ‘the sense of oligarchic dynasty,’ an 
analysis of the state of mind, not of wide sections of the 
people, but of those ‘ who had adequate possessions and were 
unembartrassed by a sceptical intelligence,’ in a belief that 
‘there was an element of poetry in their serious labours as 
they disencumbered their fine properties and raised up their 
seed to enter into the patrician Promised Land of the eigh- 
teenth century. . . . The sense of corporate dynasty is also 
for the first time apparent. ... The great families were 
beginning to advance in phalanx to the government of the 
State. The dominance of interests rather than individuals 
prescribed the slow and heavy rising to power of a plutocratic 
oligarchy.’ It is not to be denied that this is an admirable, 
and in a way an original programme, well worth attempting. 
The objection is not to the theme, but to the texture. The 
material used, and listed in the bibliography, includes many 
of the calendars of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
and State Papers, and a number of printed autobiographies, 
memoits, diaries and collections of contemporary corte- 
spondence. Mr. Mathew has also had access to the 
unpublished Cecil papers at Hatfield House for the years 
1606-1612, as well as other manuscript material in public 
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and private hands. Such material, checked and guided by 
scholarly secondary soutces is, of course, the normal material 
of the serious historian. In The Jacobean Age, however, the 
atmosphere is far from the normal calm of the serious historian ; 
there is a delight at being behind the scenes, in reading private 
letters, in smelling out intrigue, a fervour of /’inédit, almost the 
atmosphere of an antique-shop kept by the kind of enthusiastic 
lady to whom everything is ‘ so quaint,’ who dotes on a dull 
object because ‘ it used to belong to dear Lord X,’ who uses 
fashionable but half-apprehended jargon like ‘ Baroque’ or 
* Tridentine.’ The best parts of the work are the methodical 
if confessedly tedious survey of the uncalendared Salisbury 
papers, the incoming correspondence of a Secretary of State 
on ‘political appointment and manceuvre, colonisation, 
private friendship, police methods and local crime,’ the 
section in which the pervading stink of careerism is traced 
amid the general juggling with appointments and the manipu- 
lation of promotions and the particular case of the Provostship 
of Eton, and the sympathetic treatment throughout of the 
Catholic minority. 

Together with an excessive worship of the unpublished 
goes a contempt for the known, ‘ the too frequently quoted 
statement of Clarendon,’ which is nevertheless quoted yet 
again, and ‘ Aubrey in a familiar passage’ which is related 
again, but with the omission of its point explaining the 
intellectual relationship of Hobbes and Bacon. Surely there 
is nothing more valuable in history or literature than the 
re-examination of ‘the too frequently quoted statement.’ 
In literary history, at any rate, the most frequently quoted 
definitions of poetry can be shown to have been torn from 
their context, and Milton and Wordsworth made to talk either 
nonsense or the opposite of their intention. There is also a 
consistent policy of inflation by which Mr. Mathew seems to 
approach the inventories of great houses with an 0 altitudo. 
A simple list of music books at Hengrave Hall is bracketed 
between ‘ Here there is a singular completeness and one can 
almost see the great volumes with their dull bindings lying 
about haphazard in the winter firelight,’ and ‘ these evoke a 
delightful feature suggestive of the conventional Elizabethan 
gaiety.” No comment is needed for the typical and charac- 
teristic observation on items in the Basingstoke Church- 
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wardens Accounts concerning ‘the movements of humbler 
people in 1628: 

* Paid Mr. Bander, a preacher, for making a sermon, ros. 

* Paid man to Mr. Hodges, a preacher, 15. 

‘ Paid to a Turkeyman in distress being turned a Christian, 6d., 
and to Richard Moore for carrying the return of the recusants to 
Winchester, 25. 6d. 

‘The entry relating to the Turk is most attractive, and it is 
pleasant to think of this conscientious man coming in with the 
stream of the sober travellers.’ 


He is fond of commenting on style, and most of his 
comments perilously approach nonsense : Lancelot Andtewes’ 
‘heavy oaken eloquence’; ‘The letters in their Byzantine: 
phrasing lay thick upon his table’; ‘that webbed Jacobean 
vetbal splendour.’ He has a wanton use of analogies, 
historical, literary and artistic: ‘the euphuistic imperialism ’ 
of Elizabeth’s last years; ‘There was something Palladian 
about the architecture and conception of the royal authority,’ 
and of a quite ordinary piece of late Elizabethan prose style : 
‘ Here is all the warmth of the Tridentine world, the certitudes 
so magnificently deployed and around them the seraphim and 
the cherubs billowing.’ Although he bandies ‘ Euphuistic ’ 
and ‘ Baroque’ about, when he does happen to quote an 
interesting specimen of either fashion he makes no comment. 
For one so much concerned with the glories of style, there 
are some strange lapses in his own: ‘ Some credence must 
be attributed to Clarendon’s statement.’ ‘These words .. . 
required no respectful transliteration.’ ‘The data is really 
insufficient.’ Thirty marble stones ‘had been laded and 
erected in position.’ Two characteristic failures may be 
mentioned in conclusion. His eagerness for the supposedly 
unpublished fragment leads him to quote imperfectly and to 
miss the point of Inigo Jones’s description of the Teatro 
Olimpico, and his avoidance of the well-known has robbed 
him of one of the best pieces of evidence for ‘ the liquidation 
of the Elizabethan spirit.’ In speaking of masques he has a 
piece of bad Walter Pater (which clue perhaps justifies us in 
calling this history a series of ‘ Imaginary Portaits’): ‘ These 
masques wete to grow in elaboration for the sovereign’s 
pleasure, and in some way seem especially to belong to the 


carefree post-Cecilian decade.’ A wider view would have 
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given him his lead. The visit of King Christian IV of 
Denmark is of interest to him only because Salisbury, as 
Secretary of State, had to supply police protection, but 
Sit John Harington, in Nuge Antique (which Mr. Mathew 
does not appear to utilise or mention), gives an amazing 
account of the drunken feast and masque with which the 
Danish king was entertained, with a very relevant comment 
on the ‘ liquidation of the Elizabethan spirit ’ as seen by one 
whose life spanned the two reigns. Faults of commission 
and omission, selection, interpretation, tone, texture, archi- 
tecture, historical feeling and perspective convince us that 
an interesting story on the proposed theme might still be 
written, but with other material and by another hand. 

The real mosaic of history is to be seen in Medieval 
Panorama, with its sense of Chaucer and of the people’s Bible. 
Where Mr. Mathew spoils his tale with strained and distorted 
description decorated beyond the evidence, misleading by 
documentation, the notorious and wicked Dr. Coulton indulges 
in understatement and a human minimum of controversy. 
With flashes of detail and real analogy darting into the dark- 
ness, he illuminates the ages, pointing the significance of the 
jury system, the belief that ‘to have a mayor would bring the 
millennium,’ the change in architectural and costume fashion, 
the sense of ‘ modernity,’ the liquidation of illiteracy. His 
documented sureness and brilliant compression give us a 
world in chapters of ten or a score pages. First the structure 
of this Middle Age ‘ definitely a Christian era in a sense which 
cannot be predicated of preceding or of succeeding genera- 
tions,’ with the Ezclesia Romana as ‘one of the completest 
examples of a Totalitarian State that history records,’ the 
disintegration of the Roman world plunging man into ‘ the 
cauldron of God’s wrath,’ the organisation of Rome and the 
Papal power, and the conversion of the Wild Men who had 
conquered Rome, the emergence of Feudalism, the relation 
of priest and people, the life of the Monastery, the Shepherd 
and his Flock. Next comes the life of the mind, the artist, 
the scientist, the university and the theatre, the great individual 
minds Dante and Chaucer, the world of free thought and 
inquisition, the Papal schism and the Lollards. Then the 
worlds of chivalry and mysticism and the escape of Utopia, 
and the grim hindrances of the Black Death and the Hundred 
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Years’ War, and through it all the life of the people, in home 
and in town and village, with dance, song and superstition, 
with sport and marriage and divorce. Not a page is without 
the learning of a score of volumes, not a chapter without the 
atchitectonic power of a lifetime’s sifting. Of great topical 
importance are the two balanced chapters on ‘ The Ghetto,’ 
with their reminder of the true history of usury, and Matthew 
Paris’s account of the conduct of the Papal usuters in England 
in 1253: ‘This is worse than a Jew’s conditions; for the 
Jew will receive the principal courteously whensoever thou. 
shalt return it, with only so much interest as is proportionate 
to the time for which thou hast had it in hand,’ and the shrewd 
statement that ‘the Ghetto was in fact something of a- 
precedent for the modern Nazi “ protective arrest.” ’ 

The best picture of Dr. Coulton himself can be gleaned 
from the rich chapter on ‘ The Fight for the Bible,’ and that 
on ‘ The Open Bible,’ whose tone is almost a rebuke from a 
more spacious tradition to an age of cynical and godless 
scholarship. The whole work is a proud justification of his 
motto from Ecclesiasticus: ‘He that contemneth small 
things shall fall by little and little.’ If the contrast between 
patchwork and true mosaic is maintained by a confronting 
of Mr. Mathew’s and Dr. Coulton’s attempt at synthesis, 
it is reinforced all the more strongly in their notebooks. 
Mr. Mathew’s work remains little more than a romantic 
scrapbook, but Dr. Coulton in his Social Life in Britain from 
the Conquest to the Reformation, of which a new and cheaper 
edition has just appeared, gives a body of deftly selected 
material on every aspect of human life, indispensable both 
for study and for casual reading. Here is God’s plenty, 
generously offered and seductively arranged. 

J. Isaacs. 


Samuel Pepys, The Saviour of the Navy, by Arthur Bryant 
(Cambridge University Press, 125. 6d. net). 


The Pepys whom we meet in this admirable third volume 
of Mr. Bryant’s series is a very different figure from the man 
who won our sympathy in that distressing period from which 
he now triumphantly emerges. ‘ Thriving and swelling,’ the 
embodiment of success, he is the occupant of a great office, 
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called upon to administer not less than a quarter of the 
country’s revenues. Mr. Bryant has indeed compelled us to 
a re-estimate of his hero. We might well admit, with 
Professor Saintsbury, that Pepys ‘always enjoyed a great 
reputation as a scholar, virtuoso and expert in matters naval,’ 
and that he was ‘ far more diligent, able and patriotic than 
most of his fellows.’ This alone is high praise. But how 
fat it falls below the mark will be apparent to every reader of 
the present volume. We have to do with one who was fat 
more than the industrious chief of a great department, in 
whom public spirit was combined with an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the good things of life. Fora brief season, at least, he 
was the most powerful man in England. 

The months immediately prior to Pepys’ reappointment to 
the Secretaryship of the Admiralty, which he had been forced 
to resign in 1679, were employed upon his voyage to Tangier. 
It was his first experience of the Atlantic, and it was not a 
pleasant one. It gave him an insight into many matters, 
He sailed with commanders who did not know one rope or 
line from another, and who could not even be persuaded to 
keep a journal. Wherever he went it was the same story of 
disorder, indiscipline and rapacity. All the work accom- 
plished during his five years at the Admiralty appeared wasted, 

Yet it was not until he was reinstated in 1684 that the full 
situation became revealed to him. ‘The ships lay rotting in 
the dockyards, and scarcely one was fit to go to sea. The 
Navy was £400,000 in debt, and what had become of the 
money voted to maintain it no one appeared to know. Nor 
was this the worst. As our fleet had declined, and with it 
our only protection against attack, that of our enemies, the 
Dutch, had risen to formidable proportion under the prudent 
supervision of William of Orange. Thus the country lay 
open to anyone who cared to invade it; and that this could 
be accomplished without difficulty, the landing of Monmouth 
duly proved. 

Hence the years 1684 to 1688 were the busiest in Pepys’ 
life. The Navy Board was abolished, though its incompetent 
and corrupt officials were retained and were given the appro- 
priate employment of disentangling their own accounts. 
A large sum was voted by Parliament and, with Sir Anthony 
Deane to assist him, Pepys was able to ensure that the money 
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was spent to the best advantage. Yet this great project of 
reatmament in no wise exhausted his energies. Young 
gentlemen desiring to be lieutenants found themselves once 
more required to submit their competence to the test of 
examination. Captains were enjoined henceforth to sleep on 
their ships, while officers who absented themselves without 
official permission were sharply called to order and without 
respect to their rank. As Mr. Bryant puts it, the Secretary 
had a rule for everything and no matter was too trifling for 
his personal attention. Within four years the impossible had 
been achieved. He had undertaken to present his sovereign 
with a fleet capable of guarding the country, and he had kept 
his word. 
Yet, when the time came, an ironical destiny ruled that no 
use should be made of the weapon which Pepys had forged. 
The fleet with which Dartmouth was instructed to oppose 
the passage of the Prince of Orange was unable to achieve 
its object and we cannot wish that it had been otherwise. 
Its failure brought about Pepys’ downfall. He withdrew, 
like the good philosopher he was, into that literary and scien- 
tific world which he had found leisure to adorn even when 
fully employed in the service of the Crown. Yet his work 
remained. For though many lessons had still to be learned, 
and not least among them that the possession of a fleet did 
not suffice if there was not the will to take it into action, he 
had laid the sea-power of England upon a sure foundation. 


R. N. Carew Honr. 


Marlborough : His Life and Times, Vol. TV., by The Rt. Hon. 
Winston S. Churchill (Harrap, 255.). 


With this book Mr. Churchill concludes his monumental 
biography of England’s most notable soldier, and the high 
standard that his previous volumes have led us to expect is 
well maintained. 

Previous biographies of Marlborough have suffered 
through the partisan bias of their authors; Mr. Churchill’s 
work achieves an impartiality that does him credit, although 
there ate occasions when even he may be suspected of 
advocacy. 
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The book reveals the causes of Marlborough’s fall from 
power, and tells the story of England’s desertion of her 
leadership of the Grand Alliance which had so successfully 
curbed the imperial ambitions of Louis XIV. 

By 1708 the War of the Spanish Succession had proved so 
disastrous to ‘ Le Grand Monarque’ that he offered terms of 
peace that the Allies would have done well to accept. Unfor- 
tunately, the exorbitant demands of the Allied Powers, and 
in particular the offensive proposal that Louis should assist 
them in removing his own grandson from the throne of Spain, 
made a resumption of the war inevitable. Louis appealed to 
his people to continue the struggle, and they responded nobly. 
In face of the threatened invasion of their territory, the French 
flocked to the colours in such numbers that Marshal Villars 
took the field with one of the largest armies France had ever 
raised. Slowly, but inexorably, the two armies moved into 
position for yet one more trial of strength. 

According to Mr. Churchill, Marlborough sincerely 
desited peace, and did his best to avert the impending calamity. 
But his hands were tied by his instructions ; while his power 
to influence the situation was weakened as a result of Tory 
intrigues at home. ‘The war went on. 

On September 11th, 1708, took place the ‘ very murdering 
battle’ of Malplaquet, later to be called by the French the 
‘block’ of Marlborough. The Allies were left in possession 
of the field, but their losses were so heavy that they were 
unable to continue the pursuit of the French, who withdrew 
in good order. Malplaquet was destined to prove the last 
and most costly of Marlborough’s victories, and its conse- 
quences were far-reaching. Elated by their comparatively 
successful resistance, the French troops took fresh heart ; the 
Allies, on the other hand, inured as they were to victory, were 
profoundly discouraged by the first serious setback they had 
experienced over a number of years. In England, public 
opinion was appalled by the fearful slaughter, and the Tories 
took advantage of the growing unpopularity of the war to 
clamour for peace at any price. The intrigues of Bolingbroke 
and Harley, and the increasing hostility of the ageing and 
obstinate queen to the Godolphin Ministry upon which 
Marlborough depended, eventually brought about the down- 
fall of the Whigs. Marlborough was deprived of his offices, 
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accused of peculation, and subjected to such bitter and 
unreasonable personal attacks that he chose exile on the 
Continent. England continued a half-hearted participation 
in the war until 1712, when the British contingent of 12,000 
troops was withdrawn from the army of the Allies. Deprived 
of England’s military and financial support, the Dutch and 
Germans hastened to conclude a settlement with the French, 
and the wat was terminated in 1713 by the Treaty of Utrecht. 

Upon. the accession of George I, Marlborough returned 
to England ; but he played little part in public affairs beyond 
directing the operations which resulted in the defeat of the 
Pretender’s army at Preston in 1715. He died in June, 1722, 
in the seventy-third year of his life. 

Mr. Churchill is one of the few historians of our time who 
can make dead bones come to life. He tells his story with 
praiseworthy lucidity, and with a wealth of detail gathered 
from the many archives at his disposal. His personal 
experience of naval and military matters has served him to 
good purpose in his accounts of the strategy of Marlborough’s 
campaigns. He is at his best in his descriptive passages and 
the chapter on the battle of Malplaquet presents a vivid picture 
of the horrors of contemporary warfare. ‘No mercy was 
shown by the victors, and the wounded were slaughtered on 
the spot,’ is Mr. Churchill’s grim comment. The eighteenth 
century had little to learn ftom the twentieth in barbarity of 
military technique, and the combatants had not even the 
benefits of the medical science which is at our disposal to-day. 
The author gives a quotation from The Examiner of April 13th 
describing the condition of the wounded after Malplaquet. 


‘ What a deplorable Sight it was to see Men with their Limbs 
shot off lying upon the Field in such an abandoned, wretched 
Condition that Ravens and Crows have fallen upon them for 
Carrion. Wanting proper Persons to dress their Limbs, their 
Wounds putrefied to such a degree that Dogs gnawed their flesh 
while they were yet alive.’ 


Mr. Churchill dismisses this as party propaganda ; unfor- 
tunately there is much in his own narrative to support the 
belief that the account is but little exaggerated. Moreover, 
with all his persuasive eloquence, the author does not make it 
clear why Marlborough ventured a frontal attack upon an 
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enemy as strongly entrenched as was the French army under 
Villars at Malplaquet, and the critical reader may be excused 
the suspicion that the Duke, conscious of his waning influence, 
hoped to dazzle public opinion in England by another victory 
of the magnitude of Blenheim, and was resolved upon a battle 
at whatever cost. His was the strategy of desperation. 

While a considerable part of the book is necessarily con- 
cerned with military operations, the economic and social 
background receives its fair share of treatment, and the 
intricacies of the politics that governed this period of our 
history are disentangled by the author with amazing skill. 
For Bolingbroke and Harley, the Tory leaders, Mr. Churchill 
has little but contempt. To him they are just a couple of 
Tammany Hall intriguers who threw away victory when it 
was within their grasp and negatived the results of Marl- 
borough’s prudent and far-sighted policy. Yet one cannot 
but feel that the author has rather lost his sense of proportion 
when he continues to insist upon the enormity of the English 
desertion of the Alliance. Bolingbroke’s methods in dictating 
peace may have been questionable, but neither the Dutch nor 
any of the Allies except the Catalans appear to have suffered 
any serious consequences as a result of his action, and most 
of the parties concerned were heartily sick of the conflict. 
Moreover, it is difficult to see what could have been gained 
by a prolongation of the war. The temporary destruction of 
the power of France might have been accomplished, but the 
consequent embitterment of that great nation would only 
have led to preparations for a new wat of revanche. And when 
Mr. Churchill condemns Bolingbroke’s trimming, he chooses 
to gloss over Marlborough’s own record of faithlessness to 
political principle, and the correspondence with the Court of 
St. Germain. To condone Marlborough’s inconsistencies 
as the natural accompaniment of his genius is to leave a 
loophole by which others may escape the harsh light of 
Criticism. 

But, whatever his failings, it would be ungenerous to deny 
the Great Duke his title to fame, and Mr. Churchill’s brilliant 
study has done much to reveal the true stature of the man, 
and the value of his achievement in ridding Europe of the 
threat of French hegemony. Students of history will 
appreciate the author’s wide learning and painstaking research, 
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while his skilful and interesting presentation of his subject 
cannot fail to hold the interest of the ordinary reader. 


Joun Lepper. | 


Saint John and the Synoptic Gospels, by P. Gardner-Smith, B.D. 
(Cambridge University Press, 100 pages, 5,5. net). 


Their study of the Gospels led such eminent scholars as 
Dr. Stanton and Dr. Streeter to adopt the view that the fourth 
evangelist wrote with a knowledge of the text of St. Mark ; 
of St. Luke also in Dr. Streeter’s opinion. If this was indeed 
the case, it would be necessary to hold that at certain points 
in his narrative St. John was definitely correcting St. Mark ; 
for instance, as to the hour when the crucifixion began 
(cf. St. Mark xv. 35 with St. John xix. 14), and that explanation 
has been given. But Mr. Gardner-Smith will not allow that 
any adequate proof of St. John’s knowledge of the Marcan 
Gospel has been presented, and in this careful review of the 
evidence upon which the theory is based he has certainly 
shown that it often falls short of being conclusive, His 
atgument against the dominant view is, broadly speaking, 
twofold: first, that its supporters have paid exaggerated 
attention to similarities in the Marcan and Johannine narra- 
tives and passed far too lightly over differences ; secondly, 
that the resemblances may reasonably be explained as due to 
the fixed form which the oral tradition of the sayings and 
doings of Christ tended to assume. ‘Thus, no idea of depen- 
dence is rightly to be framed from such a fact as the presence 
of the words ‘ It is I, be not afraid ’ in the two accounts of the 
walking upon the sea. 

The reader is given ample material on which to base his 
own opinion. I do not myself believe that the thesis which 
is here attacked is capable of exact proof or disproof. The 
strength of Mr. Gardnet-Smith’s position lies in the fact of 
oral tradition, which, as a result of the method of Gospel- 
study known as ‘ Form-criticism,’ is receiving more attention 
to-day than for many years past. On the other hand, I doubt 
whether nearly as much weight as Mr. Gardner-Smith gives 
to it should be attached to the unaccountable way in which 
St. John altered Marcan passages and Marcan wording, on 
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the assumption that he knew them. Where St. John is 
concerned, such considerations do not appear to me vety 
relevant, so individual is his method. 

In his final chapter Mr. Gardner-Smith notes certain 
conclusions which are at least compatible with his argument. 
St. John may have been working on a primitive tradition 
other than that which St. Mark followed; and the date of 
his Gospel may be earlier than it has been customary to admit. 
The evidence for an early date is not ‘compelling. But the 
problem, no longer encumbered by the false assumption of 
St. John’s dependence upon the Synoptists, is worthy of 
fresh investigation.’ 

There is much of interest in this book besides its central 
theme. Conservative students of the Gospels will find 
themselves not infrequently disagreeing with Mr. Gardner- 
Smith’s judgments on the historical value of particular 
sections and incidents. But, whatever a reader’s views on 
that question, he will hardly fail to admire the thoroughness 
with which this Cambridge scholar has reopened discussion 
on a literary and historical problem and presented the case 
for a different solution. 


A Guide to Understanding the Bibl. The Development of 
Ideas within the Old and New Testaments, by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick (Student Movement Press, xvi, 348 
pages. 105. 6d. net). 


The word ‘ Ideas ’ is in itself sufficient to make it clear to 
any reader who has looked at the Bible through the eyes of 
Barth or of Sir Edwyn Hoskyns that Dr. Fosdick represents 
a tradition of another order. Barth and Hoskyns and their 
followers would never suppose that by tracing the develop- 
ment of ideas in the Biblical literature one was thereby learning 
to understand the Bible. Such a method would appear to 
them to preclude any full comprehension of the Bible’s 
message in its unity and its essentially dogmatic character. 
It is not that they would reprove Dr. Fosdick for writing his 
book, but they would object that the book was, necessarily, 
in view of its character, a quite insufficient guide to the great 
end which the title proclaims. 
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With this objection I should be in considerable agreement. 
But, with that important reservation made, I have far more to 
ptaise than to criticise in the way in which Dr. Fosdick works 
along the lines of his own method. He has built up his 
book round six great ideas—those of God, of man, of right 
and wrong, of suffering, of fellowship with God, and of 
immortality. In each case he starts with the earliest concep- 
tions to be found in the Old Testament, shows how they came 
to be purified and enlarged and given a deeper ethical and 
spiritual content, and finally presents them in the form which 
they acquired as a result of the teaching of Jesus Christ and 
of that Christian faith which followed upon His life and death 
and resurrection. 

Of special value are the chapters concerned with the ideas 
of God and of suffering. Dr. Fosdick lays justifiable stress on 
the fact that the monotheism of the Old Testament is ‘ the 
defiant faith of a humiliated and crushed people in the sole 
reality and sovereign omnipotence of their God.’ The richer 
content of the idea of God in the New Testament is illumi- 
nated by the vivid sentence, ‘ the God of the early Christians 
was not so much the deity Jesus ‘aught as the deity they 
believed him to be.” It is unfortunate that, when he comes 
to one of his final contrasts between primitive and later 
notions, Dr. Fosdick retains one of the most unhappy 
mis-translations in the Authorised Version, ‘God is a 
Spirit.’ 

ns In the chapter on suffering the inadequacy of various 
explanations of suffering which appear in the Old Testament 
is pointed out, and a true emphasis is laid on their super- 
session in Deuteto-Isaiah and in the New Testament by the 
idea of sacrificial, redemptive, suffering. Dr. Fosdick writes 
admirably on this matter, though I cannot agree that any- 
whete in the Bible ‘ God himself was portrayed as the eternal 
sufferer.’ 

One of the Biblical ideas of which Dr. Fosdick does not 
treat is that of the People of God : the section on fellowship 
does not supply what is needed. Accordingly he has not 
much to say about the Church, nor does he ever do justice to 
his own statement that in the New Testament ‘ the church is 
always in the forefront of attention.’ It is when he is expound- 
ing the ethical aspects of religion and the value for the 
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individual believer of the movement from lower to higher 
conceptions of truth that Dr. Fosdick is at his best 


J. K. Mozzey, 


Modes of Thought, by Alfred North Whitehead (Cambridge 
University Press, 75. 6d.). 


There ate two ways of maintaining equilibrium : the way 
of the stork on one leg, who keeps his point of support and 
varies his axis, and the way of the pogo-stick game, in which 
the point of support is changed in order to maintain the axis. 
If philosophy can be understood as the search for equilibrium, 
Dr. Whitehead is a professor of the pogo-stick method. In 
Modes of Thought he bids his readers to hop about among 
mental conceptions and at each point to examine their premises. 

Philosophy, he tells us, is the search for premises. By 
these he means the original vague totality of experience. 
Clarity is only gained by a specialised knowledge which 
excludes items in this experience that are irrelevant to the 
special topic. Since definite and clear factors in our thought 
involve exclusion of much of reality, the task of philosophy is 
to recover understanding of the whole, with its opposites of 
clarity and vagueness, order and disorder, good and bad. 
Language is the perfection of expression, that is of abstracting 
a particular item from the total stream of experience: it is 
therefore not the essence of thought. This has to be sought 
by penetration to the presuppositions of language. Clarity 
and confusion are equally fundamental. 

Professor Whitehead’s method is to take some of the 
general ideas which form part of our mental stock and to 
examine the presuppositions which are rarely brought into 
the sphere of discriminating consciousness. The notion of 
matter-of-fact, for instance, he shows to be a work of the 
abstractive intellect; in actual human experience it is not 
separated from the notion of importance which appears to be 
Whitehead’s most recent term for what in his earlier work 
he called value. What in Science and the Modern World tan 
‘ The actuality is the value’ becomes in this summary of his 
thought ‘ the importance of matter-of-fact.’ In the chaptet 
on ‘ Forms of Process,’ Whitehead, true to the tenor of his 
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whole thought, insists that the historic character of the universe 
belongs to its essence. Yet process and individuality require 
each other. Either as the sole starting point are falsehoods. 
Though it is clear discrimination which makes us human, this 
is but an accident of our existence. Civilisation degenerates 
if it gives exclusive importance to the abstractions of con- 
sciousness. One of Whitehead’s chief criticisms is that 
modern thought and science have taken sense-perception as 
giving the most real, because the most clear, mode of know- 
ledge. This error, he holds, goes back to the older European 
tradition in thought which placed the real behind transition 
and regarded change as only a partial reality. 

His own conclusion is that nature is not self-sufficient, © 
and therefore that the autonomy of the sciences is untenable. 
Nature without mind is aimless, yet mind is part of nature. 
The really real is some kind of mutual immanence of the world 
and the soul. We get some knowledge of this interpenetra- 
tion in the consciousness of our own bodily states which are 
more real than, but not nearly so clear as, the spatio-temporal 
data of the senses. This consciousness is an instalment of 
that intuitive understanding which Whitehead holds to be the 
aim of philosophy. 

The book consists of lectures given since the author’s 
retirement from the Chair of Philosophy at Harvard. It is 
not a systematic treatise, but it might have offered some 
clue to the question with which it leaves us gaping: How does 
a universe which is all process give rise to consciousness which 
is so rebellious against accepting reality as process? Be that 
as it may, Modes of Thought is a fascinating spectacle of refined 
and nimble penetration beside which most other writing on 
ultimate questions looks like philosophy in hob-nailed boots. 


V. A. DEMANT. 


Reason in Politics, by K. B. Smellie (Duckworth, 125. 64.). 


There is perhaps some justification in these days for 
feeling that a book on Reason in Politics has a family resem- 
blance to the treatise on snakes in Ireland, but Mr. Smellie 
teminds us that reason has de jure claims, even if they are not 
exercised de facto. His work has all the qualities we expect 
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from a Lecturer in Public Administration at the London 
School of Economics, including an impressive erudition. 
Some questions immediately suggest themselves when any 
author attempts in a single volume to deal with political 
thought from Plato to Marx, taking in his stride such trifles 
as ‘ The Status of International Law ’ and ‘ The Nature of the 
State.’ We ask ourselves where its public is to be found. 
Scholats do not find a one-volume encyclopedia very satis- 
factory and the ignorant are likely to be merely confused, 
- Moreover, the personal bias of the writer is likely to upset the 
proportion of the book. 

In this volume we get the impression that Mr. Smellie 
gives a disproportionate importance to Hegel, and Hegelians 
themselves may wish that he had allowed the Master to say 
more for himself instead of presenting him so largely through 
his commentators. Any summary of this kind will owe its 
selections and inclusions to its Weltanschauung, and we need 
not be surprised to-day if it is a non-Christian one. It would, 
however, show a better sense of historic perspective if there 
were some recognition that, while it is not taken for granted 
that Christianity is true, there is no justification for assuming 
a priori that it is false. 

Mr. Smellie’s dogmatic approach to history is evolu- 
tionary. We make no complaint of that, but we resent his 
statement: ‘The long ascendancy of Church dogma did 
much to confuse every issue involved. For by introducing 
the dogmas of the fall of man and his redemption by the 
Saviour, the idea of development which the Greeks had dimly 
grasped was withered or distorted.’ Why talk of ‘ confusing’ 
the issue ? Mr. Smellie holds that the Greeks were right and 
the Christians wrong. He is entitled to do so, though the 
assumption that Christianity must always be referred to in 
the past tense is rather provincial, but it is not a question of 
‘ confusion ’ or of ‘ distortion.’ 

There is further evidence of this prejudice when the 
author finds the explanation of one stage in the history of 
political ideas in ‘ the Copernican and other revolutions of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.’ The most modern 
physical theories, we believe, hold that the controversy about 
the Ptolemaic and Copernican systems was irrelevant, one 
scheme of reference being as defensible to the mathematico- 
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physicist as the other. In any case, the geo-centric theory 
was not ego-centric, as is too loosely assumed. 

From what we have described as the provincialism of 
Mr. Smellie’s outlook arise several examples of loose writing. 
It is not very accurate to speak of ‘the dogma of papal 
infallibility’ in the Middle Ages, when the writer really 
means certain theories of papal jurisdiction. The late Dr. 
Neville Figgis, whose name is quoted in this connection, was 
far too disciplined a thinker to have fallen into such a 
confusion. 


REGINALD J. DINGLE. : 


Guide to Kulchur, by Ezta Pound (Faber & Faber, 1os. 6d.). 
Modern Poetry, by Louis MacNeice (Humphrey Milford : 
Oxford University Press, 75. 64.). 


Most so-called Modernism in literature, as in other 
spheres, tends to arise from ignorance. It may be a culti- 
vated and nursed ignorance which nevertheless cannot help 
being affected by what it chooses to ignore, or it may be just 
ignorance. Iam disposed to think that the latter is sometimes 
the case with Mr. Louis MacNeice. He undertakes to defend 
what he calls ‘impure poetry’ against all comers. Of course, 
in so far as he means that the poet needs to be a man living a 
profound intellectual and emotional life outside the mere job 
of poetry, he is sound enough, but not exceptionally revealing. 
But if he condemns his poet to write nothing which does not 
show direct contact with some burning social, political or 
economic problem of the day, then he is imposing an 
impossible limitation upon the spirit of poetic art. And it 
will be found that those poems of the past which he most 
admires generally bear the mark of their age through some 
subtler touch of manner or rhythm than is to be detected in 
works which embody for him the best of the Moderns. It 
is reasonable to concede that much of the important writing 
of great poets has the immediacy he demands. But their 
finest work reveals a freedom and a creative liberty which 
places them in a different category. The problems of the 
day merely provide that indefinable something in the texture 
which is sufficient to imply their period for the connoisseur, 
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but not enough to spoil the pleasure of the casually informed 
reader by any call for annotation. 

What Mr. MacNeice does not realise is that the modern 
‘impure ’ style of poetry, which to him has a strange finality, 
out of keeping with the perpetual ebb and flow of poetic 
fashion which he recognises in all periods before the present, 
derives in its essence from the very strictness with which the 
much despised ‘ pure poet’ pursued his art. And this is 
to be associated with the queer circumstance that he persis- 
tently avoids dealing in detail with the one modern poet who 
might have shed light on the real cause of the new develop- 
ments, and at the same time revealed the fact that the 
* Modernist’ position of the New Signatures group is merely 
a paradoxical inversion of the established theories of good 
art. Several times he pays lip-service to Mr. Ezra Pound, 
generally in collocation with Mr. T. S. Eliot. But the latter, 
because he is unwilling to theorise about his own poetry, 
lends himself more easily to the sort of analysis which Mr. 
MacNeice, out of his relative immaturity, has decided to 
apply. Mr. Pound is, if anything, too willing to discuss the 
theory of his poetry: he is, indeed, an excellent example of 
the ‘ pure poet,’ and it is in the fact that the ‘ pure poet,’ 
devoted exclusively to the cultivation of his art—a horrid 
heresy to Mr. MacNeice !—has found himself driven to face 
ptoblems of economics, sociology, or even politics, that the 
real significance of the present-day tendency lies. The poet 
has no business to be other than a ‘ pure poet.’ That he 
cannot always be so is obvious: but that the poets of the 
* Modernist ’ group will ot survive by their ‘ impure poetry ’ 
—in fact, are more than likely to be waterlogged by it— 
should be equally clear from the relationship which the satires, 
lampoons and political ballads of Rochester, Suckling, or 
Marvell, for example, bear to their lyrical or meditative poetry. 

The meaning and importance of Mr. Pound’s later 
development becomes very clear from his recent book, 
Guide to Kulchur. Written in an unpleasantly aggressive but 
vigorous and incisive style, it moves with a vulgar and 
encyclopedic ease (slang, abbreviations, pedantry and all !) 
through the changing conceptions of world culture amid 
which he has been bo:nbinating these last thirty years. It 
seems to be a prose exposition of the ideas used in Cantos. 
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It shows the same abruptness in transition, the same range of 
interests, so far-flung in some respects, so obviously limited 
in others. But the thesis in each case is the same. Mr. 
Pound started out with a demand for the mot juste in poetry: 
all his early books were so many triumphal proclamations 
of moments in literature when the mot juste was supreme. 
We know them all—China, Provence, Classical Rome, 
Anglo-Saxon England, Medieval Italy, and so on. The 
next point was his discovery that great ages, in poetry and 
the arts generally, synchronised with the existence of ‘ clear 
definition of terms.’ It was his enthusiasm for Chinese 
poetry that led him here. For ‘ clear definition of terms,’ 
together with a belief in the essential efficacy of the intui-° 
tional or poetic apprehension, forms the ‘ vital principle,’ or— 
as Giles calls it, with a careful preservation of pictorial detail 
which might have been expected of the Imagist poet rather 
than the scholar—the ‘ connecting thread’ of the teachings 
of Confucius. When this ‘clear definition’ goes—Mr 
Pound quotes it several times in Ideogram, with a parade of 
learning at once needless and irritating !—there is invariably 
something wrong with the arts. ‘ But the one thing you 
shd. not do is to suppose that when something is wrong 
with the arts, it is wrong with the arts onty.’ Seeking, 
therefore, the corrupting principle, he finds it in certain 
economic conditions which encourage in the artist preten- 
tiousness and a contempt for permanence. The most vicious 
of these is the development of usury: the worst term of 
abuse he can offer for any period (the nineteenth century gets 
it !) is that of the Age of Usury. 

It is from his insistence on this and his praise of totali- 
tatian governments as having, in his opinion, eliminated 
usury and restored the ‘ clear definition of terms,’ that the 
widespread impression atises that Mr. Pound has ‘ gone 
Fascist.” Admittedly, he reaches the pitch of saying that 
‘poetry is totalitarian in any confrontation with prose ’—a 
mystical use of the word which seems to take it far from the 
tealm of practical politics—but all his abuse of democracy 
can only, by its very violence, imply that he would willingly 
see democracy ‘ defining its terms’ and abolishing those 
economic conditions which he considers he has found to be 
synchronous with corrupt art. 
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By comparison with Mr. MacNeice’s Modern Poetry, the 
book presents a perfectly sound general attack on its subject. 
Mr. Pound has done for the intellect what Mr. Joyce did for 
humanity in Ulysses—presented a cross-section of a limited 
period of existence. In the medico-psychological jargon 
current among the more ‘ modernistic’ of the Moderns, 
Mr. MacNeice would call ita case-book. The period covets 
March and April of the year which he variously terms 1937, 
oranno E.F.XV. Gwide to Kulchur has every appearance of an 
improvisation, notably in the chapters on Johnson’s Vanity 
of Human Wishes and on Aristotle’s Nichomachean Notes, in 
both of which he ends with a point of view not quite the one 
with which he set out. But the work is an honest presenta- 
tion of a lively, sincere and struggling mind. For those who 
are still inquisitive about Mr. Pound, or to the very young, 
it may well be of absorbing interest. The occasional oddness 
of emphasis is partly to be accounted for by the distance at 
which the writer lives from England. Movements which 
mean so much to Mr. MacNeice pass unnoticed by Mr. 
Pound—and vice versé: for each of these cocks crows merrily 
away on his own dunghill. Partly, too, the oddness is due 
to the American audience which one feels hovering in the 
background, and whose special weaknesses would seem to 
call for a different treatment from that administered to us. 

Mr. MacNeice opens his ‘ personal essay ’ with a number 
of generalisations on the. development of modern poetry 
which can only be substantiated if one accepts the conclu- 
sions which he arrived at in his adolescence about the writers 
he discusses, apparently without having submitted them to 
the test of more mature treading. I have already discussed 
his main position. It is hard to see in what way the Commu- 
nist poets are more functional to English society than were 
the Romantics: such a statement simply reveals ignorance 
of the intellectual atmosphere in which the latter moved. 
The notion that before Mr. Eliot the modern city, indus- 
trialism, the Christian religion and European politics did not 
exist for poetry, may be, like the previous matter, well enough 
established in the advanced literary magazines for us to be 
expected to accept it without further inquiry, but it leaves 
out of consideration people like the Brownings, Swinburne, 
Davidson, Kipling, Gibson and Abercrombie—the last two 
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Georgians |—against whom this charge is again levelled 
elsewhere. The weakness of Mr. MacNeice’s present 
dogmatic position is unveiled when he conducts us, in the 
vety valuable and frank section called ‘ Case-Book,’ through 
his intimate poetic life, and reveals from his quotations how 
many temporary halts we have already been invited to accept 
on pain of excommunication as the final goal of poetry. 

The third section is extremely interesting, and shows 
a less metaphysical and more practical approach to the 
problems of his craft than has been shown by others of his 
group. Here, in a detailed analysis of established modern 
technique, he seeks to justify it, largely from the standpoint 
that much of it was used by the ancients, but of course for: 
the wrong reasons! One is inclined to smile at the persist- 
ence with which the poet who is nothing but a poet is 
attacked by one who obviously enjoys the chemistry of his 
att more keenly than many of the ‘ pure’ poets. A further 
irony is to be found in the allusion to Mr. Pound as a ‘ dilet- 
tante’ poet. Mr. Pound has allowed himself, in his 
passionate search for truth in poetry, to be hounded into the 
most unexpected worlds of economic and social theory. 
Yet all Mr. MacNeice can find to say of one of the creeds 
which he would have poets regard as more vital to their ae 
than their own poetry is that ‘ Marxist materialism . 

.a good creed for the artist who must move in a wine 
world.’ But there is no fumbling or looseness in the actual 
technical discussion in this part of the book. He is handling, 
and handling brilliantly, what he knows, and he has given us 
here the most important and valuable contribution to the 
study of poetics that we have had for some generations : 
privately, since Hopkins ; publicly, since Coleridge. 


Benj. GrtBERT Brooks. 


Die Revolution des Nibilismus, by Hermann Rauschning 
(Europa Verlag, Ziirich-New York). 

No one, since headlines first concerned themselves with 
Hitler, has provided so clear, so learned and so true a definition 
of National Socialism as Dr. Rauschning in his Revolution des 
Nibilismus. Once Nazi chief of Danzig, Dr. Rauschning 
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often participated in the confidential discussions of the Reich 
Party leaders and was. indeed the chief mediator between 
Germany and Poland prior to the 1934 German-Polish pact. 
Not immediately, but gradually, it became clear to him that 
Hitler and his cronies, in the place of statesmanship, indulged 
in nothing but a cynically ruthless opportunism, a completely 
destructive nihilism, because this alone would preserve the 
power they had won without any positive idea of how power 
should be used. Anti-Semitism, B/ut und Boden and the rest 
of the alleged principles of the Nazi party, Dr. Rauschning 
exposes as sheerly propagandistic, designed to prolong the 
Kampfekstase of the masses, and, through it, the rule of the 
Nihilists. This involves a progressive radicalisation. ‘The 
dynamic radicalisation of National Socialism is like the veil 
dance of Salome. One ideological veil after another falls 
away.’ Alfred Rosenberg, for example, has fallen into the 
background because he was too consistent in his ideas; in 
other words, a stated programme is hampering. ‘ The 
uncertainty of German intentions is the expression to-day of 
their unlimited nature.’ 

The question of the attitude of the Nazi leaders to England, 
as Dr. Rauschning frequently heard it expressed, is, of course, 
the one of most immediate concern to us. To this he dedicates 
much of the section headed Die verlorene Herrschaft und die 
sterbende Nation. ‘That England is altogether incapable of 
waging a war, and that one can therefore demand anything 
from her with impunity has long been a political axiom of 
National Socialist foreign policy,’ writes Dr. Rauschning. 
And when the time comes, and if the idea of taking England 
with them is finally dropped in favour of a frontal attack, 
Nazis will be ready with a propaganda campaign that England 
is Juda. France, they consider, gave up in 1936. 

One of the most important and interesting passages in this 
book describes a lunch chez Hitler in the summer of 1933, at 
which the political undermining of all foreign countries was 
discussed—at a time, let it be remembered, when the Nazis 
showed intense irritation at the faintest suggestion that their 
activities ever over-stepped the frontiers of Germany. 
Democracies, the luncheon guests said, were inherently weak 
as long as they remained democratic. The task should be to 
reduce the democracies to chaos, but to make friends with the 
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strong. Dr. Rauschning, by the way, thinks that the Nazi 
nihilists scarcely conceal a natural tendency to come to terms 
with Russia. 

One wonders how Dr. Rauschning himself ever came to 
keep such company. He believes that anti-Semitism and Nazi 
minority policy are destroying precious German assets. He 
is certain that chauvinistic emphases cannot solve European 
problems, that the rigidity of frontiers must be progressively 
lessened until a true federal co-operation across frontiers is 
ensured. It was his idea to use the German-Polish pact to 
such an end, and it was the opposition he encountered from 
the Nazi chiefs themselves to any practical expression of the 
1934 Agreement which helped him to discover that their - 
diplomacy was a smoke-screen for their destructiveness and 
fundamentally hostile to the statesmanship which constructs 
and conciliates. 


EuizaBETH WISKEMANN. 


Vor. CXXV—No. 748 
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WHAT PEOPLE ARE SAYING 


BivE skies overhead and at long last a real breath of spring 
induced me to wander afield to ascertain what my neighbours 
had to say about things in general. Crossing a meadow 
golden with buttercups I chanced to meet Mrs. » who, 
though a Londoner by birth, has lived so long in her little 
three-roomed thatched cottage that the vast Metropolis is 
almost a forgotten incident in her hard work-a-day life in 
the country. ‘Fancy a war coming on a day like this,’ 
volunteered Mrs. » glancing up at the cloudless sky ; 
‘ but there, I don’t see no way out of it; my son Fred, what’s 
chauffeur to Lord » wrote last Monday and told me sure 
as God made little apples we’m in for it next week. Course 
he ought to know seeing his gentleman speaks in Parliament, 
but I don’t know, I’m sure; it do seem a pity to have one 
just when the sun’s shining like this. *Tisn’t no good reading 
the papers: they all tell you something different. I’m just 
about fed up with ’em.’ ‘Do you know how many of the 
lads round about here will be called up under the Conscription 
Bill?’ Iasked. ‘Oh! there’s a tidy few of ’em comes under 
that, but, bless me—they all says they ain’t going, not even 
if they’m fetched: silly I calls it. Well, I mustn’t stand 
talking here: there’s work to be done so I’ll wish you good 
morning.’ 

Emerging on to the main road, which traverses out little 
village, I met my neighbour who owns one of the largest 
farms around: he and one of his sons were endeavouring 
to coax ‘ Daisy "—a hefty cow—and her newly born calf into 
a gateway. When ‘Daisy’ was disposed of, my friend 
expressed a keen desire to know what I thought of things. 
‘Looks pretty rotten to me,’ he volunteered. ‘I just can’t 
see any way out ofit. It’s a pity, but the sooner we get going 
the better, I reckon: every time one tries to kid oneself there 
isn’t going to be a war some darned thing or other crops up 
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and things look blacker than ever. I shouldn’t be surprised 

but what Hitler and Musso are for it #his time, and serve ’em 

damn well right, too.’ ‘ Well, what about your two boys, 

will they be called up?’ ‘The youngest one’ll come under 

it in October, so I reckon he’ll be going, but, with the sight 

in one eye nearly gone, I don’t suppose they’!l want him, and 

he’ll be left on the farm, where he’s been since he left school. 

Still, if they want him they must have him.’ ‘ What about it, 

Arthur ?’ I asked. ‘ Damn good thing, I call it, calling them 

up, and all I hope is they’ll pass me: but there—if they don’t 
—it’s milking for me week in, week out. I’m just about fed 
up with it, and six months in the Army would be a welcome 

change.’ ‘ Just off to market,’ interrupted my farmet friend.. 
‘Get a move on, Arthur.’ ‘ Well, there won’t be any need 
to bother about markets soon, Mr. , you'll all be retiring 
now. What do you mean—can a farmer ever retire ?’ 
‘What about the Government’s two pounds per acre sub- 
sidy ?’ I said. ‘Good heavens, that’s no good to us!’ 
replied the farmer, with a snort. ‘That two pounds per acre 
only applies to land that’s lain fallow for donkey’s years— 
just another brain wave of the Government’s—pooh! Two 
pounds per acre . . . I'll tell you what'll come of it. Them 
that’ve got acres of rank fallow land’ll turn it up, get the 
two pounds subsidy, and then the land’ll go back to where it 
started. Two pounds per acre . . . pooh!’ 

I have been asked to find an audience for a free lecture 
on ‘ Home Nursing and First Aid in the Home,’ to be given 
by a member of the Women’s Voluntary Services for Civil 
Defence. This has brought me in touch with many of the 
women in our village: several of those who offered accom- 
modation to children from London in the event of a war 
have often expressed anxiety as to their welfare should any 
of them fall ill—especially in those homes where children 
have long since grown up and the burden of bringing up a 
young family has been forgotten. A mother of seven 
children, whose ages range from six months to twenty-six 
years, came to her little gate as I stood admiring the wonderful 
display of flowers in her front garden, and for some time we 
discussed the many changes the bees had wrought since last 
spring by completely altering the shades of the brightly 
coloured flowers. By this time we were joined by a neighbour 
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living a few cottages further down the road, and before long 
the inevitable subject cropped up : How long did I think it 
would be before war started? Surely we can’t go on like 
this much longer ? Why don’t we make friends with Russia ? 
Was it true we are to have a black-out this coming week-end ? 
* Well, Mrs. » I said, ‘how about your boys ; will they 
be called up?’ ‘Oh yes, our Bill, he’ll be twenty come 
October, but he’s carrying on proper like, says he b’ain’t 
going to join the blinking army for a bob a day, not even if 
they send to fetch him away ; all the gang where Bill works 
is all of the same mind. You know what it be, it’s just their 
age, I says, but my Bill says he’s going all conscientious 
objector when it comes to a shilling a day—don’t s’pose he 
knows wot the word means. Come to that I s’pose I’m a 
conscientious objector—all we mothers be—none of us wants 
to see our sons killed. You see, I lost two of my brothers 
in the Great War, and it’s only natural I don’t want to see 
my boys go the same way. I was talking to my eldest 
brother last night ; he b’ain’t half carrying on ’bout our Bill. 
‘ Conscientious objector,’ be damned, he says. S’pose he knows 
what he’s saying ; went through the South African War he 
did and saw service on three fronts during the last war. 
Tom, he’s my eldest, you know, makes we laugh, for he’s 
told young Bill if he mentions the word conscientious objector 
come next October he’ll give he the biggest thrashing he’s 
ever had in his life, and Tom means it, too!’ ‘ Well, I 
reckon it’s a good thing,’ interrupted Mrs. ’s neighbour, 
‘and my husband says if they’d take him he’d go like a shot— 
finest thing out the Army, he says.’ ‘Finest thing for 
discipline,’ rejoined Mrs. ——, ‘and that’s just what these 
lads want at that age, and that’s just what I hope my Bill’ll 
get.” * You won’t forget the lecture on “‘ Home Nursing,” 
will you ?’ I said, patting the latest arrival in the family on 
the cheek. ‘Do thee keep quiet, won’t thee?’ ejaculated this 
juvenile-looking mother of seven children, ‘ That we wont,’ 
she answered, ‘specially as we can bring the babies with us.’ 
‘And,’ added the neighbour, ‘don’t you forget we both 
signed on as Volunteers, and we’m both ready to do our bit 
the moment you send for us; we don’t mind what ’tis.’ 
On my way homewards I met the congenial milkman, who 
reminded me he had served for four years in the Great War. 
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‘ This yere conscription ’ had set him thinking. ‘ Sometimes 
I feel ’tis a good thing, but t’other times I’m not so sure. I 
reckon boys at school (referring to country lads naturally) 
should get proper physical training and throw some militaty 
drill in along with it. Them last two years at' school was 
wasted at present. Reckon when a boy’s learned to read 
and write t’wasn’t no good to learn him more: t’would be 
darned sight better they’m taught to work on the land 
instead of keeping ’em at school them last two years.’ Before 
I could resume my walk, we were joined by a man who makes 
a hobby of studying international affairs and who is—in his 
own wotds—‘ most emphatically in favour of conscription, 
and always has been,’ but, he added, ‘I should make the new 
law more comprehensive and extend the period of service to 
at least one year. It’s a fallacy,’ he continued, ‘ to suppose 
that a volunteer is a better soldier than a conscript. Surely 
British soldiers aren’t so much volunteers as professional 
soldiers. I can go back to the days of the South African War 
when the continental critics sneered at the British Army as 
being a mercenary one. Don’t forget that the British sailor 
of the past, whose record in naval warfate is unsurpassed, 
as often as not was a victim of the press-gang, and anything 
but a volunteer.’ ‘ Maybe,’ replied the milkman, collecting 
his empties from the doorstep, ‘ of course you’ve got the 
learning what we country folk ain’t got, but consctiption or 
no conscription, don’t let’s hear that there word appeasement 
again; seems as though Chamberlain’s a bit gone on it— 
pity he dursent roll it around the old umbrella and forget ’im. 
Too old he be for his job—but there, poor old dear, I s’pose 
he means well, but bain’t he just one of them sort what won’t 
listen to them what knows better? There! be it one way or 
other, I must get going and here’s hoping the Govern- 
ment’ll do the same with Russia.’ And with that rejoinder 
we went our various ways. 

Mine led me down a winding, narrow lane—the hedges 
white with blackthorn and the banks thickly covered with 
bluebells, ‘ ragged-robins ’ and a host of spring flowers. I 
was greeted, at the door of the cottage I wished to visit, in 
that warm, congenial manner I have learned to appreciate 
since living in the heart of the country: ‘Do come in, 
M’am, and take a seat: my son is just in for his dinner, and 
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I know you won’t mind that ; ome of my sons I should say, 
’cos I’ve four of ’em and some feeding they wants, too, 
working on the land, but there—'tis worth it, for they’m 
all good lads, come to that.’ ‘ All working, Mrs. ——?’ 
‘Es, that they be—there’s always work on the land, and not 
enough to go round, but come October my youngest’ll be 
called up. Oh no, he don’t make no words about it and 
reckons he’s one of the lucky ones. Says he’ll see more of 
the world than most of the lads around here. I tells him 
itll broaden his mind and the six months’ll go by all too fast, 
and he’ll be back on the land afore he’s been away so to 
speak. But what about they poor town lads, clerks and 
such like ? It don’t seem fair if they’m to lose their jobs when 
they’ve finished training. I reckon they’d have made a 
better job of it if them what employs was conscripted to 
take ’em back—leastways that’s how I thinks about it. 
But there, one way or t’other we wants the men, and trained 
at that, if we’m going to knock that old bounder out ! What 
trouble he do cause all the way round, and there won’t be 
no peace so fur as I can see > © Never mind, Mrs. ——, 
itll all come right sooner or later, don’t you think so ?’ 
* P’raps you’re right, M’am, we'll hope so, but I reckon we’ve 
got to have a war some time or other—’tis dreadful waiting 
for it from one day to t’other: just about stops you getting 
on with things—if ’tisn’t one country in trouble ’tis another, 
and only one man to blame for it . . . Hitler!’ 

For many months past the village folk have taken an 
intense interest in the international situation, and I was able 
to gather some typical comments at a ‘ social ’ in the village 
hall. Objections to conscription were few and far between : 
one man, who had been in the army for twenty-eight years, 
volunteered the information that in a future war the men 
must go into the field fully trained, adding that every young 
man should receive training in peace time so as to be ready 
if wart should come. A lively, and at times a somewhat heated, 
discussion arose between two ex-army men as to the merits 
and de-merits of the Italian soldiers, and, whereas one recalled 
what a ‘ washout ’ they were in the Great War and ‘ weren’t 
no better to-day,’ his friend emphatically maintained that the 
present-day Italian soldier was ‘summit to reckon with.’ 
The shepherd, temporarily released from his arduous duties 
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now that the lambing season is on the wane, volunteered 
the information that he ‘ bain’t got no objection to this ’ere 
conscription : reckon it’s just one durn bit of bluff to keep 
them folk over to France quiet. But don’t let’s have no 
exceptions ; the landed gentry’s got to go same as we chaps 
what works—b’ain’t ye of the same mind, Garge ?’ ‘ Garge,’ 
the local carpenter, joiner and even undertaker—when the 
occasion atises—having served throughout the Great War, 
and therefore looked upon as an authority on such matters— 
‘ reckoned that that there training wouldn’t be anything like 
long enough, but ’twasn’t too bad so fer as it goes, but it 
don’t go fer enough, and, like most things that there Govern- 
ment’s done of late, they’m spoiling the ship for a hap’orth 
of tar.’ At this moment ‘ Garge’s’ wife appeared with a 
reminder that the next dance ‘ be the Valeta and ’twere time 
he got warmed up and to leave them there politics bide.’ 
Mrs. ‘ Garge’ had excitedly told me a few moments before 
that her daughter ‘ what works in London, so knows what 
she’s talking about,’ had written a few days before to assure 
her mother that ‘ war was being declared at the end of the 
week and there was a big firm in London what had bought 
up all the green fields around which were for sale to be used 
as cemeteries to bury all the thousands what would be killed ! ’ 
With this ‘ very reliable information’ ringing in my ears 
was it to be wondered at that I had little inclination to seek 
a partner for the ever popular dance in these rural parts—the 
Valeta—however alluring one might find the music so bois- 
terously rendered by the village silver band! Which reminds 
me that I once asked my weekly ‘ char’ which instrument 
her husband played and was told, ‘Oh, my Will, he play 
the big drum he do and he don’t half beat he!’ I wonder 
why these words insisted upon running through my head on 
April zoth when tuning ir to a certain continental capital ? 


ExizaBETH DasHwoop. 
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WORLD OPINION 
A Press SUMMARY 


Nor nearly enough space is available for this summary to 
deal individually with the many tecent events of first-rate 
importance that have been topics of international Press 
comments. Any list of events which occurred during the 
month under survey would have to include at least : (1) the 
Military Training (Conscription) Bill; (2) Herr Hitler’s 
speech of April 28th; (3) the international tension over 
Danzig; (4) the various stages of the Anglo-Russian dis- 
cussions ; (5) Colonel Beck’s speech in the Polish Sejm; 
(6) the military alliance between Germany and Italy ; (7) the 
Anglo-Turkish Agreemént. Needless to add that each of 
these events produced a veritable flood of discussions and 
comments in the columns of the Press. 

It is also evident that such a list of events could easily 
be doubled or trebled, so as to include such items as: the 
increasing Axis pressure on Yugoslavia, the events in Spain, 
the sudden fall of M. Litvinov, Germany’s ‘ encirclement’ 
propaganda, the Anglo-Rumanian trade agreement, China’s 
April offensive, the Japanese raid on Amoy, and many others. 
In normal times any one of these latter-named events would 
cettainly have been a topic of public discussion and Press 
comments for quite a considerable time. The fact that they 
were now treated as relatively insignificant affairs cannot, 
however, minimise their real importance. 

Therefore, the attempt is made in this month’s summary to 
convey an impression of the general trends of world opinion. 


GERMANY 


The State-controlled German Press made every’ effort to 
ridicule and minimise the importance of the introduction of 
conscription in Britain. On the whole, the British step was 
interpreted as a ‘ bluff’ and quite worthless from the military 
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point of view. Typical headlines were: ‘A sensation that 
isn’t’; ‘ Britain’s new political bluff’ ; ‘ Military six months’ 
children’; ‘Tommy plays soldier’; ‘ Belgian experts 
smile,’ and many similar ones, 

Nachtausgabe (April 26th) says : ‘ The fitness of the young 
Englishman for military service is the worst possible of all 
the nations in the world. In the British Army 60 per cent. of 
the volunteers presenting themselves may be written off as 
unfit.’ 

Hamburger Fremdenblatt (April 26th) declares that ‘. . . it is 
understandable that the Paris Press is already asking to-day 
whether these very restricted measures which, according to 
Continental ideas, can scarcely be called compulsory military 
service, will satisfy the high expectations of the actual and 
potential allies of the British Empire.’ 

Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (Aptil 26th) contains a special 
article by a German military expert, Ritter v. Schramm, which 
deserves quotation because it is one of the few exceptions 
from the rule. It says: ‘ They (the English) are certainly 
not bad soldiers, as we learned during the last war. On the 
contrary, but the people as a whole have no feeling of soldierly 
tradition or inclination to military technique. . . .’. Of the 
British Regular Army the author says: ‘ We have respect for 
this hard, tough, and battle accustomed élite of our brother 
nation across the Channel.’ 

The various aspects of the Polish question have, of course, 
been very much in the foreground. One characteristic 
comment appeared in the 

Berliner Lokalanzeiger (April 29th), which says: ‘ The 
insincerity of the atmosphere became intolerable when 
Poland, in spite of the non-aggression pact with Germany, 
which offered her much more than any guarantees by the 
hysterical Roosevelt, allowed herself to be made the exponent 
of London’s encirclement policy on Germany’s eastern flank, 
and rejected Adolf Hitler’s generous offer.’ 

On May and, the same paper added in an editorial ; 
‘The two Englishmen, Chamberlain and Halifax, are 
endangering the peace of Europe.’ 

Voelkischer Beobachter (May 2nd), writing in the same vein, 
remarks: ‘The new guardians of Poland—Chamberlain 
and Daladier—are not seeking to control this inflammatory 
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nonsense. On the contraty the British and French news- 
papers pour oil on the flames . . .” 

Colonel Beck’s refusal to accept the ‘ offer’ made by Herr 
Hitler in his speech of April 28th provoked an outburst of 
anger in the German Press. 

Diplomatische Korrespondenz (May 6th) says: ‘ If Colonel 
Beck thinks he will find comprehension and toleration for 
this denunciation of the 1934 policy of agreement and the 
adhesion of Poland to the British front of encirclement, if 
he thinks he has furnished valid reasons for the repudiation 
of the German proposals, he is mistaken . . .’ 

Voelkischer Beobachter (May 6th) says with regard to the 
Danzig question: ‘In the last analysis it is for Danzig to 
decide whether it will remain for ever cut off from the German 
community because in Warsaw no Government has the 
courage to oppose the chauvinistic circles and help justice 
to triumph.’ 

Apart from obvious efforts to intimidate Poland by means 
of open or veiled threats, other efforts were made to influence 
Polish official opinion. These efforts consisted mainly of 
assertions that Britain would neither be willing nor able to 
honout her pledge. 

Hamburger Fremdenblatt (May 9th), for example, published 
an article by its Diplomatic Correspondent, Dr. Halfeld, 
bearing the headline ‘A Runciman In Sight.’ In it Dr. 
Halfeld says: ‘The British Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs stated that the Danzig question was one which should 
be settled . . . by means of negotiations. If mediation was 
desired the British Government would be ready to lend its 
good offices. . . . We admit that this declaration has made 
us prick up our eats. Mr. Butler’s words can only be inter- 
preted in one sense, namely, that the British Government has 
decided to apply in the German Polish discussion the same 
methods that it employed last year when the Czech crisis was 
still in its first stages and was threatening to reach a climax. 
. . . Now, after first of all taking the line that it was a good 
thing to back Poland . . . Britain is showing herself in the 
new téle of an honest broker. . . . Crises are created and 
intensified merely in order that Britain . . . may exercise 
her influence on the Continent and gain diplomatic posi- 
tions... .’ 
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Much the same line is taken by the German Press with 
regard to the Anglo-Russian negotiations. For example, the 

Nachtausgabe (May 1oth) says: ‘Britain clearly wants 
Russian military aid to fill up the gaps in her own defences 
without declaring herself ready to give anything in return,’ 

The conclusion of the Anglo-Turkish Agreement has pto- 
voked another series of furious anti-British comments in the 
German Press. 

National Zeitung, Essen (May 13th), writes in a leading 
article: ‘ After years of a happy and healthy foreign policy 
Turkey has abandoned the path of neutrality and, by the 
conclusion of a pact of mutual guarantee with Great Britain, 
has joined the British aggressive pact system directed against 
Germany and Italy. . . . The Turkish Government is play- 
ing the British game. They will not be left in any doubt as 
to the consequences which Turkish participation in the policy 
of encirclement will naturally have for Turkey. . . .’ 

Diplomatische Korrespondenz (May 14th) says: ‘ Thus 
Great Britain has reached her goal which she was not able to 
attain in war-time . . . Turkey appears to be on the way of 
becoming a bridgehead for foreign aggression and imperti- 
alistic designs in this region.’ 


ITALY 


The Italian Press has been as anxious as the German Press 
to minimise the importance of conscription in Britain. In 
so far as it is at all taken seriously it is presented as yet another 
ptoof of the ‘ war preparations of the democracies.’ 

Tribuna (April 25th) writes: ‘’The British Government 
undoubtedly recognises that in the present situation to have 
no atmy is a cause of gtave inferiority, especially when 
guarantees ate being distributed right and left. To-day’s 
news infers that everything will be reduced to a hybrid and 
limited form of military training designed not to upset 
British habits. . . . This kind of thing does not preoccupy 
or alarm anybody—or rather it preoccupies only the allies 
on whose side these amateur warriors ate to line up.’ 

Giornale D’ Italia (Aptil 27th) says: ‘ We do not pretend 
to undet-estimate this new event in Britain. ... But it 
would be an exaggeration to say that this conscription means 
the displacement of strength between the two camps.’ The 
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article concludes by saying: ‘ But conscription is also an 
attempt to intimidate the Axis Powers and to attract the other 
States which it has asked to join in its encirclement policy.’ 

The questions of Poland and Danzig have of coutse te- 
ceived the greatest attention. The unbreakable solidarity 
of the Axis is repeated in every article in an almost stereotype 
form. By comparison with German comments on the subject 
one cannot, however, fail to notice a difference in tone and, 
between the lines, a good deal of anxiety lest Germany should 
drag her ally into an Eastern European conflict. 

Informazione Diplomatica (May 6th) says with reference to 
the Polish question: ‘ Above all, it will be made clear once 
again that the Axis, while being ready to defend itself 
strenuously against all attempts at encirclement, is not a 
factor for war, but an instrument of peace.’ It then goes on 
to say: ‘ The general situation is fluid rather than dangerous, 
and almost awaits crystallisation in a definite form so.as to 
permit the peoples of Europe to take up again their work.’ 

Messaggero (May 6th) writes: ‘We have already noted 
that the Fuhrer did not close the door to Poland, and the 
same may be said of the Polish Foreign Minister. . . . The 
line adopted by Colonel Beck is such as to make negotiations 
possible, from which a solution may be expected capable of 
guaranteeing peace. . . . 

It is significant, in this connection, that the organ of the 
Vatican published in prominent place a long article on Danzig. 

Osservatore Romano (May 3rd): ‘ With Danzig in German 
hands Poland would be as much under German control as 
Bohemia or Slovakia. Rumania, Yugoslavia, and the whole 
of the Balkans would follow the same fate. German hege- 
mony would be complete, and this fact would be decisive 
for the west of Europe as for the east. . . . The fact that 
Italy constitutes the other extremity of the Rome-Berlin 
Axis does not eliminate the question of the balance of power 
from German-Italian relations. Any preponderance, any 
hegemony, is a danger to friends as well as to enemies.’ 

Comments on the conclusion of the Anglo-Turkish agree- 
ment are bitterly anti-British in tone and substance. 

Giornale D’Italia (May 13th) comments: ‘ It will suffice 
to-day to say that the new pact confirms with concrete evidence 
the Franco-British policy of encirclement with an offensive 
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character directed against Italy, who is the most directly 
interested in this section of the Mediterranean.’ 

Voce D’Italia (May 13th) says: ‘ Europe is becoming 
divided into blocks. The democracies are trying to construct 
the armed trench to enclose and immobilise the two Axis 
Powers and to launch against them the final attack. Italy 
throws back that threat with firmness.’ 

With regard to the Milan agreement between Germany 
and Italy the 

Giornale D’ Italia (May 8th) declares : ‘ It is a really crucial 
moment in the history of Europe. To sum up, the much 
explored policy of blocks is reappearing, but the responsibility 
lies wholly with Britain and France who began it. The 
military alliance between Italy and Germany, together with 
out armaments policy, is only the result of French and British 
precedents... .’ 


FRANCE 
The introduction of conscription in Britain was hailed by 
the entire French Press without a single exception. It is 
worth noting that the jubilations were as loud, if not louder, 
in the Socialist and Communist Press as in Right Wing news- 


pers. 

Le Temps (April 27th): ‘It may be said that the intro- 
duction of conscription is a moral revolution of capital 
importance to the entire evolution of the international situa- 
tion. . . . There is no doubt that this is the greatest sacrifice 
that the British people has ever made to the spirit of freedom, 
but the sacrifice is made necessary by the imperative needs of 
the hout.’ 

Populaire (April 27th) contains an article by M. Blum 
ctiticising the Labour opposition to conscription. He says : 
‘While I am not blind to these objections . . . I must say 
this: The Labour Party is of course an opposition party. 
But on what has its opposition to the Government been based 
duting the last ten months? Our Labour friends have 
accused the Government ... of weakness towards the 
dictators and lack of determination in building a system of 
collective security. I am therefore struck, and so is the whole 
of French opinion, by what seems an inexplicable contradic- 
tion between the Labour Party’s attitude to conscription and 
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its attitude to the Government. . . . I do not hesitate to tell 
my Labour friends I am profoundly convinced that British 
conscription is a move of capital importance and one on 
which the peace of the world depends.’ 

From reading French papers of varying political com- 
plexion it would seem that French determination to give 
Poland evety assistance she may need is stiffening visibly. 
There are, however, some newspapers still supporting the 
policy of ‘ peace at any price’ with regard to the Danzig 
problem. 

Ce Soir (May 3rd) contains a bitter attack against the 
‘ appeasement policy ’ of a certain section of the French Press. 
It says: ‘ These papers are publicly or unofficially inspired by 
M. Bonnet. One can only wonder whether the British 
reticence and the Press campaign in France are not calculated 
to drag out the negotiations with Russia until the time when 
something irreparable has happened in Europe. ... The 
technique was worked out perfectly in September.’ 

The Axis agreement of Milan has made no deep impres- 
sion in France. A typical comment is that of the Right Wing 

L’Ordre (May 8th), which says: ‘For the moment the 
German-Italian agreement at Milan appears to be one of 
those noisy and ostentatious actions which are designed to 
remind the democracies that war is threatening them and 
that they will escape it only by a second surrender on the 
model of Munich. ... If Hitler and Mussolini threw 
themselves into the worst of adventures, would they have to 
expect hostilities on the eastern as well as on the western 
front ; that is the most certain key to war and peace. We are 
therefore brought back to the supreme necessity of neglecting 
nothing to come to an agreement with Russia.’ 


PoLAND 


As is natural, comments on the future of the Free City of 
Danzig and of German-Polish relations have taken pre- 
cedence over almost every other topic in the Polish Press. 
It is remarkable that the tone of the official and semi-official 
newspapers has been all along as strong as that used in the 
opposition Press. 

Gazeta Polska (April 26th) says in a leading article: ‘ We 
have shown towards Germany our wish for an understanding 
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and our good will in the highest degree, but we categorically 
reject all one-sided concessions violating our interests. . . . 
We shall never agree that our own “ living space” should 
form part of Germany’s “living space.” We shall, more- 
over, never agree that friendly relations with Germany 
should be bought by one-sided concessions, political isola- 
tion or the sacrifice of our real independence.’ 

Kurjer Warszawski (April 30th): ‘It is bad enough that 
Hitler unilaterally denounced a solemn engagement which we 
entered into only five years ago, but it is worse that his speech, 
with its long list of lies, distortions, and broken pledges, has 
utterly destroyed any faith that might have been placed in 
German promises... . 

Gaeta Polska (May 1st) published a leading article which 
was generally regarded as an official statement of the Govern- 
ment’s view. ‘Germany has shown her regard for inter- 
national engagements by her recent occupation of Memel, 
by her denunciation of solemn treaties, and has shown quite 
clearly that German policy aims at separating Poland from 
her outlet to the Baltic Sea, the importance of which to Poland 
needs no emphasis. The policy of Berlin thus creates a 
situation which forces Poland to go farther in her demands 
concerning Danzig than she did formerly when concluding 
the 1934 pact with Germany.’ 

In spite of the great importance for Poland of the outcome 
of the Anglo-Russian discussions, there have been remarkably 
few references to Poland’s present attitude to her eastern 
neighbour. From the little that has been said one may, 
however, gain the impression that Polish suspicions and fear 
of Soviet Russia, so strong in the past, are slowly receding. 

Warszawski Dziennik Narodowy (May 12th), the leading 
Nationalist paper, which used to be violently anti-Russian, 
contains a leading article in which the following remark was 
found : ‘ In case of war it would be of the utmost importance 
that the long frontier which Russia has with Poland and 
Rumania should be peaceful and open.’ 

With regard to widespread rumours of an imminent 
German raid on Danzig the Warsaw evening paper 

Dobry Weiczor (May 15th) made the following remark : 
‘The Danzigers themselves realise that the Poles would be 
the first to arrive in the Free City. A glance at the map shows 
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our strategic advantage. The Free City is cut off from East 
Prussia by the Vistula, and there is no bridge in the Free City 
zone. On the other hand, the Free City is joined to the Polish 
hinterland by no fewer than three railway lines and seven 
roads.’ 


Soviet Russia 


Comments on Soviet foreign policy are habitually scarce 
in the columns of the Soviet Press. This habit was not even 
broken at a time when the newspapers of all other countries 
printed whole pages of comment and news on the topic of 
Anglo-Russian negotiations. One long article did, however, 
appear on the subject, setting forth the Soviet’s criticism of 
the British proposals. It is from this article that the following 
extracts are taken. 

Tzvestia (May 11th) says, with reference to the alleged 
Soviet demands for a full military alliance with Britain and 
France, reported in the international Press: ‘There is no 
need to show that this absurd nonsense has nothing in 
common with the attitude of the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Union has held, and continues to hold, that if France and 
Britain really want to create a barrier against aggression in 
Europe a united front of mutual assistance should be created, 
primarily of the four principal Powers in Europe—Britain, 
France, the Soviet Union, and Poland—or at least three of 
these Powers—Britain, France, and the Soviet Union.’ 
The paper then develops the official Soviet view on the 
‘ principle of reciprocity ’ : 

“It must be noted that this clear and fundamentally 
defensive and peaceable attitude of the Soviet Union, which, 
moreover, is based on the principle of reciprocity and equality 
of obligations, has not met with a sympathetic response on 
the part of Britain and France. As is known, Britain, with 
the consent of France, has made counter-proposals. Great 
Britain’s suggestions avoid the subject of a pact of mutual 
assistance between France, Britain, and the Soviet Union, 
and consider that the Soviet Union should come to the 
immediate aid of Britain and France should they be involved 
in hostilities as a result of carrying out obligations they have 
assumed in guaranteeing Poland and Rumania. . . . It thus 
follows that under this arrangement the Soviet Union must 
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find herself in a position of inequality although she would 
assume exactly the same obligations as France and Britain.’ 

In an official welcome of the Anglo-Turkish Agreement a 
less reproachful tone may be noted. 

Ixvestia (May 15th) writes: ‘The declaration that an 
Anglo-Turkish Agreement for mutual assistance is being 
prepared must be regarded as one of the steps towards the 
creation of an effective peace front in face of the menace of a 
further extension of aggression. . . . Public opinion in the 
Soviet Union, as well as that of all sincere advocates of peace, 
will regard the conclusion of an agreement between Turkey 
and Britain as a contribution to the cause of peace which the 
Soviet Union has always consistently defended.’ 


Unrrep STATES OF AMERICA 


American public opinion has been more deeply impressed 
by the introduction of conscription in Britain than by any- 
thing else. 

New York Times (April 27th) says in a leading article : 
“Tt must be evident even in Germany that the temper of the 
British people has changed since Munich—that England 
continues to hope for peace but means to prepare in all 
seriousness for the alternative of wart. ... There is an 
enormous task of organisation to be undertaken. It now 
becomes the responsibility of Mr. Chamberlain’s Government 
to prove that in matters of this kind the democracies know 
fully as well as the dictatorships how to get things done ; 
how to avoid waste and inertia; how to act decisively in a 
time of crisis.’ 

New York Herald Tribune (Aptil 27th) writes: ‘ With 
Mr. Chamberlain’s historic announcement of peace-time 
conscription another page is turned down upon the history 
of nineteenth-century Liberal England. ... None who 
cherishes old freedoms can fail to feel that still another pillar 
of the past has fallen. Yet the ground is already strewn with 
so many of them that perhaps it does not matter.’ 

New York World Telegram (April 27th) comments: ‘ Mr. 
Chamberlain was well within the truth when he said that 
“no one can contend that this is peace-time.” It may not 
be war, but with 2,500,000 German and Italian troops 
mobilised at strategic points it certainly is not peace. In 
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such a crisis Britain has no moral right to take shelter behind 
French and Polish troops. Nor is it enough for her to say 
she mounts guard at sea. . . . To be even half-way secure 
Britain must bring to bear the whole weight of her man- 
power.’ 

Herr Hitler’s utterances on April 28th were received in 
America with utter scepticism. The New York Times is 
summing up precisely what all other leading American news- 
papers said with little variations. 

New York Times (April 29th) writes in a leading article 
commenting on Hitler’s speech: ‘Herr Hitler has made 
and broken so many promises—he would never annex 
Austria, he would be satisfied with the Sudeten area of 
Czechoslovakia, and would never bring non-German people 
into the German Reich—that it has long since become neces- 
saty to look beyond his words and attempt to gauge the 
temper, strategy, and larger purposes that lie behind them. 
It is a fair apprisal of yesterday’s speech that it seems to 
foreshadow no immediate move on Germany’s part, but that 
it offers no assurances whatsoever for the future. . . .’ 


TURKEY 


Turkey’s reaction to two main events of recent times may 
be gauged by the following brief extracts from two papers 
which on matters of international politics express the views 
of the Turkish Government. 

Tan (May 8th) says with reference to the Milan agreement 
between the Axis Powers: ‘ Italy finds herself solemnly tied 
to Germany’s fate in the event of a general conflict. Will not 
the newly consecrated Italo-German military alliance accelerate 
the conclusion of the peace-front negotiations hitherto 
proceeding so slowly? .. .’ 

The official Government explanation why Turkey has 
concluded the recent agreement with Great Britain is set 
forth in the Ankara 

Djumburiyet (May 13th), which argues that a continuation 
of Turkey’s traditional policy of strict neutrality has become 
impossible in view of the treatment which some of the Balkan 
nations had to suffer. It then goes on to say: ‘ The Turkish 
people are the most faithful of friends when on an equal 
footing, but will never yield to domination. . . .’ 
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THE Empire 

Two noteworthy comments on Herr Hitler’s recent 
speech appeared in two of the most prominent newspapers 
of the British Empire. 

Sydney Herald (Australia) (April 29th) remarks: ‘Ger- 
many’s answer to President Roosevelt is uncompromising to 
a point of defiant hostility. . . . The incongruous blend of 
defiance and conciliation seems to indicate that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s new policy is commanding respect if not acceptance.’ 

Rand Daily Mail (South Africa) (April 28th) says : ‘ Hitler’s 
promises have too often been repudiated by his actions to be 
accepted any longer without reserve. Most people now will 
agree with Mr. Churchill that it is not what Hitler says but 
what he does that really matters. . . .’ 


HuNGARY 


From the editorial comments which appeared in leading 
Hungarian newspapers after the return from Berlin of the 
Hungarian Premier and Foreign Minister it would appear 
that Hungary is now completely under the domination of the 


German Reich. 

Pester Lioyd (May 2nd) says: ‘Between Germany and 
Hungary there are no disturbing questions to be settled. 
This visit is a case of friend seeking friend so as to examine 
the way at a vital moment and determine what further steps 
ate to be taken.’ 

Figgetlenseg (May 2nd) says: ‘Hungary’s place has 
always been at the side of Germany since there has been a 
Hungarian state.’ 

The following brief extracts, taken from leading news- 
papers of the smaller democratic countries of Europe, may 
be taken as typical examples of the deep apprehension felt in 
those countries. 

SWITZERLAND 

Journal de Genive (April 23rd) published a leading article 
dealing with the German questionnaire to the countries 
enumerated in President Roosevelt’s earlier appeal. It says : 
‘If we have no reason to doubt the sincerity of the Reich 
with regard to ourselves, we ate disturbed along with all 
those who believe that the respect for engagements and the 
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pacific settlement of disputes constitute an element of inter- 
national life. Even if its existence is not immediately in 
question a weak nation no longer feels secure in a world 
whete force becomes the decisive factor and whete one can, 
in the name of strategic interests, destroy by surprise moves 
those countries which hinder the expansion of their neigh- 
bours.’ 
DENMARK 


Berlingske Tidende (April 26th) says with reference to the 
increase of Denmark’s armed forces: ‘A necessity it was 
because it is the inevitable and logical consequence of te- 
armament and new obligations on the Continent so extensive 
that Britain’s Navy and Air Force were no longer sufficient 
to cover them.’ 

National Tidende (April 29th) says with regard to Herr 
Hitler’s speech: ‘ The speech means that there will be no 
relaxation of the tension in Europe, but it does not usher in 
an acute crisis.’ : 

HOLLAND 


Het Volk (April 28th) states ence t ‘Hitler has 
burnt his boats behind him. . 














